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Jowitt’s Turn to Say Good-By 


Hardware Age Contributor to Serve Boys in the Front Line Trenches 











J. B. Jowitt 


By Roy F. SouLeE 


Another HARDWARE AGE man off for the front. France 
is his destination. 

He is among the foremost show-card writers in America. 
His business was the best of its kind in New York City. It 
represented a life’s work. Yet it went to the highest bidder 
in a hurry when Jowitt felt the call. 

One of his best customers on Fifth Avenue summed it up 
well when he said: “Jowitt may sell his business, but he can’t 
sell the good-will. It will all be waiting for him when he gets 
back.” 


E ige week it’s Jowitt, J. B. 


Mr. Jowitt is 40 years of age. He saw service in the Span- 
ish-American War. He served five years in the New York 
State National Guard. He knows what the boys need, and as 
a Y. M. C. A. man he is ordered to serve in-the front-line 
trenches. 

It’s better than an even bet that when the boys go over the 
top this Y. M. C. A. man will go with them. He’s built that 
way. 

He is the son of the late Rev. Joseph F. Jowitt, married, and 
the father of an eleven-year-old boy. 

His show-card articles have been interesting and construc- 
tive contributions to this magazine. 

We shook his hand just twenty minutes before he boarded 
his boat. It was the hand of a strong man, sincerely, thor- 
oughly, absolutely American. 

“T’ve stood it as long as I can, boys.” Those were his words 
of good-by. 


Is he coming back? 

We certainly hope so, but we don’t know. 

His assignment is a dangerous one, and he doesn’t know how 
to dodge a duty. . 

If he does come back he will resume his work on this publi- 
cation. He has gone to make good his I. O. U. to Democracy. 
If a little tin tag bearing his number should be all that comes 
back, it will certainly be branded “Paid in Full.” 
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Orlando is 


The Florida Retail Hardware 
Merchants Meet 
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In the Land of Live Oaks, Or- 
anges and Clear Water Lakes 


Roy F. Soule is ‘‘Sold’’ on Florida 


HE last thirty miles into Orlando I sat with 
ue my nose pressed tightly against the glass of 
‘ the Pullman window, my eyes fairly drinking 
in the ever-shifting and altogether fascinating 
panorama of clear, fresh-water lakes, live oaks fes- 
tooned with hair-like Spanish moss, pines as slender 
and erect as youthful soldiers, palms tall and stately 
or short and proud, their great fanlike leaves spread 
as peacock tails, their huge trunks, tough and pli- 
able, resembling great braided whip stocks; orange 
groves, the golden pride of Florida, glistening 
golden glorious against their natural background 
of deep, shining, green leaves; grapefruit in great 
clusters, bending to the ground the friendly limbs 
that nourish them; pineapples with their rough 
coats and spike-like leaves lending a further touch 
of the tropics. Fields, not little garden spots, but 
acres of vivid red tomatoes, endless rows of cel- 
ery, peppers, cauliflower and other vegetables; 
watermelons that made my mouth water, and corn 
so tall that it dwarfs Northern production; head 
lettuce by the ton. The click of a crossing and 
another lake, a boat in which a fisherman stands 
holding aloft a string of big-mouthed black bass 
that makes the fabrication of fish stories strangely 
truthful; weather as delightful as an early sum- 
mer day on the Great Lakes. 


This was the Florida I rode through before the 
last long blast of the Coast Line éngine gave notice 
of Orlando. They call it The City Beautiful, and 
it has been well named. 


Beautiful Homes and Spotless Stores 


I VISITED every store in town, window shopping, 
and in all Orlando there wasn’t a dirty glass or 
a dusty corner. They were spotless. Fifth Avenue 
on parade day has never put on a prettier front. 
The streets were well paved and splendidly cared 
for. The lighting system is modern, the country 
magnificent, the men courteously hospitable, and 
the ladies graciously Southern. 

The healthy, vigorous business life of the com- 
munity was further reflected by solid lines of auto- 
mobiles parked in the downtown district. 

The charm of Orlando is greatly enhanced by 
seventeen beautiful lakes within the city limits. 
These are not mere marshes or mosquito breeders, 
but clear, cool, beautiful bodies of water, their 
banks parked and improved by landscape artists 
who have wisely and wonderfully assisted natural 
Florida to best speak for herself. No city in the 
whole South, where trees are truly at their best, ex- 
cels those of the county seat of Orange County. An 


President D. L. Thomas took a genuine pride in showing garden spots like this to the Northern 
visitors at the Florida convention 
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interesting and distinctly human story is woven into 
the history of Orlando’s shade trees. 


Orlando’s Trees a Monument 

ANY years ago there lived in this garden spot 

a lovable old chap whose weakness was grape 
juice fermented. John Barleycorn was his closest 
comrade, yet when mildly or even mightily intox- 
icated, the old gentleman reflected none of the sor- 
did things of life, for they were not in him. The 
children of the town knew and loved him, the women 
tolerated him with a smile, and the men—well, some 
of them liked him because of his weakness and the 
rest in spite of it. 

One day when he had lickered himself into a lo- 
quacious architect of air castles, a friend suggested 
that he would make a good Mayor. The idea stuck, 
and as an election was about due, the beloved tip- 
pler ran on an independent ticket, and to the sur- 
prise and consternation of those who had cast com- 
plimentary votes for him, he was duly elected and 
assumed his office. 

His first official act was to offer a silver dollar 
to any boy or girl for every good tree they would 
plant and cause to live at certain prescribed spots 
along the streets. The kids of Orlando came 
through for their friend with such unusual vigor 
that the slender bank reserve of the village treas- 
urer was seriously threatened. More trees than 
tourists was a term which might have been truth- 





There are seventeen lakes within the city limits 


fully applied to the town that season. As the village 
bank roll dwindled, reformers individually and or- 
ganized opened up on the Mayor. He was roasted 
from the pulpit as a reprobate, from the stump as 
a tipsy-ist, and by the press as a politician whose 
mind was fermented in a mash composed of foolish 
and willful extravagance. 





Grape fruit that bore to the ground the friendly 
limbs that nourish them 








The charm of the Dixie Highway 


Was not all Florida a garden? Did not Orlando 
already have trees to spare? Was it necessary 
to deflect money urgently needed to defray the cur- 
rent expenses of city government in a forestry ven- 
ture of asinine proportions? These and other un- 
kind things were vigorously and frequently hurled 


of Orlando. Beautiful homes dot their banks 


at the offender, but the Mayor stuck to his guns and 
the kiddies of Orlando stuck to their friend the 
Mayor. In the blind loyalty they saw neither his 
stagger nor his other shortcomings, and tree-plant- 
ing flourished. 

Another turn of the political wheel in which com- 
plimentary votes were not cast saw the passing of 
the thirsty Mayor, and once more the funds of the 
municipality turned to paving blocks and public 
buildings. 

The gentle hand of time, aided and abetted by the 
productive soil of Florida, has vindicated the action 
of that old Mayor, who could see more drunk than 
most men can sober. The thousands of trees planted 
during his stormy tenure of office are now the pride 
of Orlando, nature’s monument to a man whose 
great love of the beautiful shone through the mist 
of human frailties. 

os 

Say, I’ve almost forgotten this was to be a con- 
vention report, the eleventh Annual Convention of 
the Florida Retail Hardware Association, headquar- 
ters at the San Juan Hotel, date May 15, 16 and 17. 


Hamp Williams Bright Red and Well Read 
RESIDENT D. L. THOMAS opened it in due 
form. Mayor James L. Giles welcomed the hard- 
ware men, and Judge John M. Cheney delivered a 
patriotic address that brought the crowd to their 
feet. Then old man business stepped into the ring 
through his able representative, Hon. Hamp Will- 
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Bamboos, palms, live oaks and orange trees 


iams of Hot Springs, Ark., hardware man and Food 
Administrator of his State. 

Hamp’s subject was insurance. He glowed, to 
some extent with the vigor and logic of his remarks, 
and more with a beet-red complexion, the compli- 
ments of Tampa Bay, where Hamp fished the day 
before. From his remarks I gathered that Hamp 
believes in fire prevention, but he cares not a whit 
for sunburn. Cold water and fire extinguishers, but 
no cold cream and straw hats. 

Hamp hit the nail on the head when he tackled 
concurrent insurance. He said: ‘When you buy 
an insurance policy,*insist on the clause ‘other con- 
current insurance permitted.’ The insurance agent 
will invariably endeavor to insist on your stipulat- 
ing a sum, but tell him you won’t. He will insist. 
Right then it’s time for you to insist. He will 
kick, but he will come to it. If your insurance reads 
for hardware, and you have a fire and lose a thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of farm implements, you might 
as well make up your mind to shoulder your loss. 

“If your policy reads hardware and implements 
and your fire destroys $500 worth of furniture, kiss 
it good-bye. 

“Mention in your policy every line you handle, 
and be liberal with yourself. It may come in handy, 
and when you have finished, write a special, distinct, 
separate policy for your fixtures. Don’t leave it to 
the agent.” 


eral States. 


Hardware Age 


Master Address by National President Gamble 


J R. GAMBLE, president of the National Retail 

* Hardware Association, opened up with big guns 
Thursday morning. A free, easy speaker, with 
earnestness of purpose, this master retailer told 
the Florida merchants a lot of new things about the 
hardware business. Under his direction the Na- 


add to the charm of this Orlando street 


tional Association office has recently completed a 
trade research full of illuminating examples of effi- 
ciency. 

There are twenty-one retail hardware associa- 
tions in the National, some of which embrace sev- 
The average capital turnover in retail 
hardware stores is 2.85. The average stock is $12,- 
876. The retail hardware merchants of Florida, 
Pennsylvania and Texas have the largest average 
stocks. The average stock in Florida is $21,571; 
Pennsylvania, $19,746, and Texas, $22,236. Sev- 
enty-five per cent of the hardware stores in the 
nation are in towns of less than 5000 population. 

In a most interesting chart he showed the pre- 
vious occupations of the hardware merchants of 
the country. Out of 2091 letters sent out on this 
subject, 1784 answers’ were received, showing: 

Farmers, 395; 

Hardware dealers, 382; 

Other mercantile pursuits, 351; 

Clerks, 267; 

Traveling men, 123; 

Mechanics and shopmen, 64; 

Teachers, 50; 

Office men, 48; 

Blacksmiths, 27; 

Railroad men, 27; 

Bankers, 16; 

Miscellaneous, 59. 


President R. E. Jarman of the Georgia Retail Hardware Association was a prominent visitor at Orlando 
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By another chart he showed the number of years 
hardware merchants have been in business. These 
are some of the results from 2242 replies to 2339 
letters : 

Life— 


499—5 years. 


453—10 years. 
347—15 years. 
382—20 years, 
126—25 years, 
169—30 years, 


Copyright, F. Marchant 


A native who fully appreciates pines and ’possums 


= 
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Hon. Hamp Wil- 
liams, hardware- 
man and food ad- 
ministrator for Ar- 
kansas, saw fish in 
every lake. He 
talked insurance @ 
and sea trout ie 
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83—35 
87—40 
33—45 
35—50 years, 
26—60 years, 
14—65 years, 
12—70 years. 

Mr. Gamble’s next chart gave a splendid idea of 
the number of employees in retail hardware stores. 
The replies from 2339 letters sent out showed: 

197 stores with owner only, 

570 stores with employee, 

599 stores with employees, 

328 stores with employees, 

194 stores with employees, 

93 stores with employees, 
46 stores with employees, 
75 stores with 7 employees, 
25 stores with 8 employees, 
11 stores with 12 employees, 
2 stores with 100 employees. 

The average is a little over three to a store. 

This investigation showed the average cost of 
doing business in the retail hardware store to be 
1714 per cent. 

The percentage of cash business done was given 
as the result of a questionnaire sent to about 2000 
merchants. 

29 merchants 
business. 
reported 90 per cent cash, 
reported from 70 to 80 per cent cash, 

560 reported 50 per cent cash, 

176 reported from 30 to 40 per cent cash. 

Mr. Gamble wrote 2091 merchants asking them 
about credit sales tendencies. He got 1090 replies. 

879 said their credit sales were decreasing, 


years, 
years, 
years, 


2 


reported an absolutely cash 


44 
140 
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Fred H. 
Young, 
newly 
elected 
president 
of the 
Florida 
Retail 
Hardware 
Association 


420 said their credit sales were increasing, 
587 reported no change, 
5 did not know. 
Continuing this question, Mr. Gamble asked 2091 


Hardware Age 


merchants out of 2091 written to replied as fol- 
lows: 

654 keep price records,, 

138 keep partial price records, 

984 keep absolutely no record. 

President Gamble had some things that were not 
chocolate-coated to say about merchants who keep 
no price records. He said he could make it worse, 
but the replies to his letter on cash discounts were 
so good that he would forego the pleasure. He 
said 2339 merchants were written on the discount- 
ing practice and 2255 replied: 

1617—cash discount regularly, 

48—cash discount most of their bills, 
273—cash discount some of their bills, 
315—do not cash discount. 

Here are records on inventory. 
plies show: 

2208 take inventory annually, 

20 biennially, 

13 semi-annually, 

16 keep perpetual inventories, 
49 take inventory irregularly, 
7 take no inventory. 

Hardware merchants spend one-tenth of one per 
cent of their income for advertising. President 
Gamble says this is improving, and it should. He 


2339 letter re- 


The home of Mayor James L. Giles, who is largely responsible for the beautifying of Orlando’s lakes 


about the terms of 
with their customers. 


retail hardware merchants 

credit they used in dealing 

The replies were as follows: 
374—no regular terms, 
227—note settlement, 

225— installment plan, 

164—annual settlement, 

90—6 months, 
12—4 months, 
12—3 months, 
138—3 to 9 months, 
29—2 to 4 months, 
253—60 days, 
29—all cash, 
63—cash discount to customers, 
31—charge interest on credit sales. 

To a letter on present credit practices many re- 
plies were received, which Mr. Gamble divided into 
two classes, opensaccount and note settlement. 

Under the heading open accounts, the replies in- 
cluded unlimited terms, buyer pays when ready, 
regular terms, credit period depending on charac- 
ter of goods and locality. Under note settlements, 
interest after maturity and interest from date of 
sale summed up the replies. 

“n reply to a letter on price record practice, 1796 


spoke very favorably of the Publicity for the Re- 
tailer Department of HARDWARE AGE in its work of 
developing the advertising of retailers. 


Harvesting the golden crop in a Florida orange grové 
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Green Oceans of Cabbage Plants 
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Walter Harlan, secretary of the Florida Association, says Orlando’s lakes are in a class by themselves 


In another letter President Gamble asked how the 28 said it made customers call at the store more 
automobile was affecting trade. Out of 2000 let- frequently, 
ters he received the following varied replies: 26 said it added auto accessories to their stocks, 
628 merchants said it increased business, 22 said it increased credit business, 
129 said it sent trade to the larger towns, 12 said it decreased trade territory. 
99 said it was detrimental, Mr 
46 said it made collections more difficult, . 
40 said it reduced the sales of buggies and har- 
ness, 


Gamble closed his address with a strong ap- 
peal for more intensive campaigns to educate clerks. 


J. R. Gamble, president of the National Retail Hardware Association, knows 
a lot about the Dixie Highway as well.as hardware 
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& “I visited every store in town 
a dirty glass or a dusty corner. 

















Field Secretary Miles on Bookkeeping 
R. MILES, Field Secretary for the National Re- 

* tail Hardware Association was the next speaker. 
His subject was “Knowing vs. Guessing.” 

Mr. Miles is particularly interested in improved 
bookkeeping methods for the retailer. He said 
“Bookkeeping is not a penalty. It is something to 
be used to build up and develop business.” He de- 
clared the old day-book a failure, 






were well paved and splendidly 
carcd for” 


The rows 
of automobiles on the city’s 
principal street reflect the prosperity of the com- 
munity’s residents 


. and in all Orlando there wasn’t 
The streets 


your net profit with rapidity that is truly alarming. 
Good bookkeeping is an evidence of good merchan- 
dising. 

After his address Mr. Miles met many of the deal- 
ers in conference and explained further the splen- 
did bookkeeping system of the National Association. 

On Thursday afternoon President Thomas deliv- 
ered his annual address and Secretary Walter Har- 

lan read his report. The member- 








and said it was responsible for 
most “forgotten charges.” He 
advocated a neat pocket sales 
book. He insisted that failure to 
require itemized cash sales was 
a big leak in most stores. From 
the sales-book direct to the led- 
ger, where a carbon copy kept 
each customer’s bill ready to hand 
out or mail out instantly is the 
National system. 

If tools are sold on a 50 per 
cent advance over the cost price, 


The old 








is a failure. It is re- 
sponsible for most 
forgotten charges.— 


S. R. Miles, before 
the Florida Hard- 
ware Convention. 


ship of the Florida Association 
has increased 15 per cent in the 
past year. Their funds have in- 
creased $1,200. 

Roy F. Soule, editor of HARD- 
WARE AGE, then spoke on business 
conditions, and ended with a rous- 
ing patriotic address on the war 
duties of business men. 

In the closing meeting Fred H. 
Young was elected president for 
the ensuing year. 

By unanimous vote Orlando was 


day-book 














steel goods advanced 40 per cent, 

haying tools 40 per cent, cutlery 50 per cent, tin- 
ware, etc., 40 per cent, miscellaneous hardware 40 
per cent, stoves 30 per cent, field fence 20 per cent, 
implements 33 1/3 per cent, paint lead and oils 30 
per cent, where are you going to get off if your cost 
of doing business is 20 per cent of the selling price? 
A cut in the price of any of these items will cut into 


declared some town- The last 
taste of her hospitality was an automobile ride that 
covered a good part of Orange County. 
As I boarded the train with this report I felt that 
a sight of Orlando was worth the long trip, even 
when upper berths, slow trains, crowded traffic 
and dining car meals were taken into consideration. 
I’m going again. 





Just a step from the business district 




























HE hardware emporium conducted by Blod- 
T gett & Co., is on the same block as the town 
high school. 

Ever since Jim Blodgett read an efficiency story, 
relating how the United Cigar Stores Corporation 
always stationed a spotter, with a stop watch in 
one hand and a tally register in the other, to get 
a line on the passersby before leasing a location, 
he had been worrying over the procession of pu- 
pils who passed his show windows each school day. 

“It’s the limit,” said Jim. “The bunch that pass 
here every day at lunch time would wear the main 
spring off a counting machine if I tried to keep 
tabs on ’em and they’re no more good to me than 
a school of moss bunkers to a bass fisherman. If 
I had a candy store now,” and he sighed. 

It was Angelina Blodgett who finally put Jim 
hep to the fact that there WAS money in that 
crowd, and for HIM, if he’d wake up and handle 
it right. 

And Angelina hadn’t the slightest idea that she 
was minting money for the family when she sprung 
the suggestion at the breakfast table one morn- 
ing. 

“Say, Dad. What are you going to give me for 
a graduation present?” she inquired sweetly be- 
tween nibbles at her roll. 

“W-H-A-T?” said Dad. “Is this another kind 
of hold up that you’re working on your innocent 
family?” 

“It isn’t a hold up,” explained the dutiful daugh- 
ter. ‘“‘Everybody gets them, these days. Carrie 
Smith is asking for a bracelet, Millie Jones wants 
a chafing dish, and the boys will get everything 
from motorcycles to pocket knives.” 


IM woke up so hard that he spilled his coffee. 
“Where are they going to buy all that stuff, 
specially the knives and motorcycles?” 

“Search me,” was the vague answer as Angelina 
corralled her hat and blank books and rambled 
schoolward. 

Jim soaked up the spilled coffee with his napkin 
and grinned. 

“T’ve a hunch that I know where a bunch of it 
will be bought and the store has a sign over the 
door with my name on it. But it’s up to me to 
do some hustling.” 

When the prospective repicients of graduating 
gifts passed the store the following Monday morn- 
ing, they were attracted by a cheerful and want- 
producing sight. 

Across the backing of 
stretched a sign which said: 


one of the windows 





GRADUATING GIFTS 


Ask Your Parents for Something That You 
Can Use This Summer 











In the window were grouped individual displays 
of almost everything which would appeal to the 
heart of a carefree youngster, with vacation loom- 
ing up in the near future. And each display was 
properly catalogued by a large card attached to 
the most prominent article of the group. 

“FOR THE SOCIETY GIRL,” said one ecard. 
Around this were arranged an electric chafing 
dish, a percolater, a combination engagement book, 





Cashing in on Commencement 


BY 1. T. 
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clock and inkstand, a manicure set and an electric 
curling iron. 

“FOR THE OUTDOOR GIRL,” were a pocket 
camera, a pedometer, a wrist watch, a set of golf 
clubs in a caddie bag, a tennis racket and an Eng- 
lish style gardening basket. 

“FOR THE SPORTSMAN,” were a hammer- 
less gun, a rifle, a leather gun case, a fishing rod 
and reel, and a clay bird trap. 

“FOR THE AMATEUR MECHANIC,” there 
were a work bench, a case of wood working tools, 
another for metal work, a micrometer caliper in 
a case, and a revolution counter. 

“FOR EVERY BOY,” was a collection of high 
grade pocket knives, with a bicycle and a motor- 
cycle in the background. 


he certainly was an alluring exhibit, but Jim did 
not stop there. 

“T’d like the name and addresses of the parents 
of the girl graduates,” he told Angelina, Monday 
evening. 

After a little thought, Angelina produced them. 

“Now, I want those of the boy’s department. 

Daughter was stumped. 

“Don’t you know ONE of ’em?” Jim asked. 

Angelina blushed and admitted that she DID 
know one. 

“All right, get the others from him.” 

“How?” 

“Don’t ask me?” was the reply. “If your mother 
had wanted to find out anything from a boy, when 
she was your age, I guess that she would have 
been able to put it over. Ask her.” 

Mrs. Jim’s dope, on extracting information from 
the reluctant male must have been good, for within 
a couple of days each fond parent of those who 
would shortly shake off the high school chrysalis 
received the following missive. 


“Dear Sir: While trying to decide what to give 
my child for a graduation gift, it occurred to me 
that other parents were confronted by the same 
problem. 

‘“T have given the matter considerable thought 
and believe that I have discovered the solution of 
the difficulty in selecting something which the child 
really desires and which will produce happiness 
and pleasant remembrance for years to come. 

“The matter is so important that I have de- 
voted an entire window to it, and if you are as 
puzzled as I was, a glance at this window may be 
of assistance to you in choosing YOUR gift. Very 
truly yours, JAMES BLODGETT. 


It clinched things, for the youngsters were al- 
ready at fever heat over the prospect of acquiring 
some of the assortment of luxuries in exchange 
for a clean school record, and when the parents, 
came around to view the layout and pick their pres- 
ents, they were accompanied in most cases by the 
prospective recipient, who immediately put on pres- 
sure for the selection of something considerably 
more costly than an unaided donor would have se- 
lected in cold blood. 

It did not stop there, either, for, as Jim had ex- 
pected, many who could not claim the spoils on 
the ground of graduation made such a stand for 
them on general principles, that the graduates 
were not in any degree lonesome as being the only 
depopulators of Jim’s stock of commencement com- 
memorators. 





Don't Forget the June Bride 


By H. W. GOELLER 














ERE is a display suitable for the June bride, showing a line of percolators, 
table ware, electric grills and toasters, etc. It is made simple yet effective by 
using a few yards of white cheese cloth and two ferns. These assist greatly in 

making the display a success, giving a rich tone which otherwise would have been lost. 
The card used in this display does not show very plainly, owing to the fact that I 
used a blue mat, the proper color for the display, but not good for the camera. 


Cards for the window and to be used in photographic work should be on white 
mat with red or black lettering. I have found this to be most satisfactory. However, 
one has to take into consideration the color scheme to be used. I would suggest using 
a second card when the display is to be photographed. 


A small and neat display will often bring better results than a large and over- 
crowded one, where too many lines are shown, which confuses the prospect. Let me 
suggest using but one line of merchandise in the window. In my years of experience 
I have found this the best policy, getting better results from displays of this character. 

The “don’t forget” card was size 22 x 28. The June bride lettering was made with 
an air brush, in black and white. The illustration used was taken from a magazine. 
The small lettering was made with a Davis lettering pen. 


Card No. 2 is another air-brush design. This card was gotten up to bring out the 
china department in the basement. 
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Jobbers to Get Shipments of Steel 


American Iron, Steel and Heavy Hardware Association Obtains Assur- 
ances, But Material Must Be Used Exclusively for War Essentials 


Bayesian in iron and steel will receive shipments 
from mills, and priority certificates will be furnished 
to them by the Priority Committee of the War Indus- 
tries Board when it can positively be shown that the 
material is for work essential to the prosecution of the 
war, or is to replace iron or steel which has been sold 
to war plants. This information was made known at 
the annual convention of the American Iron, Steel and 
Heavy Hardware Association at Atlantic City, N. J., 
last week. The association made a pledge to conserve 
steel for war purposes as follows: 

Whereas, we, the members of the American Iron, 
Steel and Heavy Hardware Association, in convention 
assembled at Atlantic City, May 23, 1918, realizing the 
seriousness of the steel] situation and fully concious of 
the importance of warehouse steel distribution in sup- 
plementing mill supply; be it resolved, that we do 
hereby pledge ourselves individually and for our com- 
panies during the duration of the war to sell our steel, 
first, for the requirements direct and indirect of the 
United States Government, and, second, for such essen- 
tial uses as may be directed by the Priority Committee 
of the War Industries Board. 

E. A. S. Clarke, president, Lackawanna Steel Co., 
and secretary of the Committee on Steel and Steel 
Products of the American Iron and Steel Institute, was 
expected as a speaker at the convention, but wired his 
regrets, and assured the jobbers that their wants would 
be taken care of so far as possible. His message to 
Secretary A. H. Chamberlain read in part: 

“Please say to the convention that our committee 
recognizes that the iron and steel jobbers occupy a use- 
ful field and that it will be our pleasure to use our 
efforts to see that the warehouse men and jobbers of 
the country receive their fair proportion of steel prod- 
ucts based on the wa: business that they do.” 


News Brings Feeling of Relief 


The news that jobbers would be provided with steel 
was received with delight by the members of the associ- 
ation, many of whom had begun to fear that the re- 
quirements of the Government and the 100 per cent 
pledge of the steel mills would render it almost im- 
possible for jobbers to obtain stocks. 

L. P. Ordway of Crane & Ordway, St. Paul, civilian 
member of the Priority Committee of the War Indus- 
tries Board, told the convention that it had been diffi- 
cult to convince the representatives of the Army and 
Navy on the committee of the importance of jobbers 
getting stocks for indirect Government work, but that 
finally the point had been won. The jobber, however, 
must have the assistance of the Priority Committee to 
get material and Mr. Ordway made it plain that any 
attempts on the part of the jobbers to obtain steel for 
other than essential needs would seriously injure them 
in the eyes of Government officials. 

“Don’t ask for priority unless you need it,” said Mr. 
Ordway to the jobbers. “Try to get the people in your 
community to refrain from using any steel not for war 
needs. If a factory wants to put up even a small addi- 
tion, be sure that the factory is working on Govern- 
ment material. Do not apply for any material unless 
you actually need it for war work. Dont apply for twice 
as much as you need, hoping that you may get half of 
what you ask for. And give all the details. If you deal 
frankly with the committee, we will give every con- 
sideration to your applications for priority.” 

Mr. Ordway said he believed there was going to be 
enough steel for all essential requirements, despite the 
present stringency. 

Situation as Affecting Jobbers 


An interesting report on the steel situation as it 
affects the jobbers was read by S. L. Orr, Evansville, 
Ind., chairman of the War Service Committee of the 


association. He said in part: 


“We, the committee, urgently recommend that our 
members strictly adhere to the so-called fixed resale 
warehouse prices. Certain classes of small trade will 
carry the customary differential on account of handling 
and extra credit risk. But on all larger warehouse 
business it is most important that all members pa- 
triotically accept the Government’s resale price recom- 
mendation. We are on our honor, and if wé do not 
measure up to our trust in every particular, it may re- 
flect back on our Association in our further relations 
with the Governmental authorities. 

“Along this line, your War Service Committee, which 
was one of the first to be recognized by the Executive 
Committee, endeavored to secure uniformity of practice 
in the matter of warehouse steel extras—in some la- 
calities, full extras are added, in others, mill extra is 
used, and in still other communities, a so-called “ware- 
house extra” prevails. Your committee recommended 
the warehouse extras, as a compromise, but so far, we 
have not been successful in securing its establishment. 
If there is any justification for the mills to charge an 
extra for certain sizes on account of higher cost or 
limited sale, these same reasons would entitle the dis- 
tributer for extra profit as well. Our arguments were 
met with the assertion that the fixed spread of profit 
allowed to jobbers was purposely made larger to cover 
this extra and that, therefore, mill extra should be used 
on all larger warehouse business. 

“Another cloud has been threatening the horizon 
for some time. The steel business has been so active, 
that deliveries have been extended in some instances, to 
a full year. This would prove most embarrassing to 
the Government for its war program, if obliged to wait 
its regular turn. Soon after the United States entered 
the war, we began to hear a more or less new word in 
business—Priorities. * * *On most dependable ad- 
vice, your committee purposely stayed away from Wash- 
ington, so as not to add to their burdens. We were 
assured that the mills had no instructions to discrimi- 
nate against jobbers’ orders and until we were being 
seriously hurt, it seemed wise not to “holler.” 


The Government’s Alternative 


“The recent German drive in France has served to 
speed up the Government’s war preparations and calls 
for plans on a much more gigantic scale, requiring un- 
heard of tonnage of steel. It has become a question 
either of the Government’s taking over the steel mills 
outright or placing a firm hand on their distribution. 

“Mr. J. Leonard Replogle, Director of Steel Supply, 
called a meeting of mill executives in New York re- 
cently, and frankly stated the facts, with the result 
that a pledge was signed insuring full preference to the 
Government’s requirements, particularly for shipbuild- 
ing, munitions, transportation and other urgent essen- 
tial activities, and such surplus as may remain is to be 
distributed under strict supervision of the Priority 
Board. 

“The time had now arrived for your War Service 
Committee to act, and an interview was arranged with 
Mr. Replogle in Washington, May 7. We were assured, 
without being obliged to present our brief, that the 
essential nature of our business was recognized and we 
would come in for our share of available steel under 
direction of the Priorities Board. He even volunteered 
the fact that he has recently advised the War Depart- 
ment to secure some items, which they were needing, 
from jobbers’ stocks and not bother the mills. Mr. 
Replogle stated that the demands for plates and larg: 
rounds for munitions was so large, that he was in doubt 
how our present output could take care of it. Not only 
our own Government, but our Allies must be taken care 
of, including a considerable tonnage—something over 2 
million tons—borrowed by General Pershing from 
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France and England. Unless our resources were hus- 
banded, there would be a scarcity of steel as acute as 
last winter’s fuel shortage. 

“Accurate records are kept under his direction of 
every pound of steel produced, and just where it goes, 
and he finds the mills are already falling behind on 
urgent Government work, and additional requirements 
are coming in daily, which somehow have to be taken 
care of. Everything must be set aside for the one great 
purpose of winning the war, and less essential indus- 
tries must be temporarily side-tracked. 

“Certain industries are already under the ban; for 
instance, the automobile manufacturers have been cut, 
we understand, about 75 per cent. The steel used by 
them is estimated would produce some 9,000,000 tons 
of shipping. Steel for private and commercial build- 
ing, which is not necessary, is to be discouraged, so 
you will have to be careful that your sales in this line 
are for war work. Announcement will be made from 
time to time of other lines considered as non-essential. 

“In the application for priority, which must be made 
out on the regular blank furnished by the Priorities 
Division of the War Industries Board in Washington, 
it is necessary to state the purposes for which the mate- 
rial is to be sold, and these must be for strictly essen- 
tial uses, as laid down by them in their rules and regu- 
lations—Government work, direct and indirect, and 
then such essentials as transportation, mining, oil com- 
panies, agriculture, etc., applying the test as outlined 
by them. 

“THE Test. In requesting priority the petitioner 
should join with the committee in applying the test: 

“TO WHAT EXTENT, IF AT ALL WILL THE 
GRANTING OF THIS APPLICATION CONTRIB- 
UTE, DIRECTLY OR INDIRECTLY, TOWARD WIN- 
NING THE WAR; AND IF AT ALL, HOW URGENT 
IS THE NEED? 

“This application must be signed by an officer of the 
company and not by the purchasing agent, and the uses 
enumerated must be strictly adhered to. 

“Your order for material is to be sent to the mill 
with whom you regularly have a connection, and then 
the priority approval, if issued by Priority Board, we 
understand is sent to that mill direct, to save time. It 
may be that the mill will not be able to accept your or- 
der, and you will then have to try elsewhere. This 
priority certificate is only a recommendation that your 
order be accepted and does not carry preference in exe- 
cution, but you are required to wait your regular turn, 
according to the classification given you by the Board, 
depending on the nature of the purpose for which it is 
intended.” 

In response to questions directed to him after Mr. 
Orr’s paper was read, Mr. Ordway of the Priority Com- 
mittee said that he thought it very probable that the 
committee would pass favorably upon applications for 
steel to replace material which jobbers could show had 
been sold from their stocks for war work. He was 
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The focal point in this display is, of course, the dog. 


Newark, N. J., has cleverly utilized the Victor idea by 


accompanying card makes due “apologies to Victor.” 
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asked as to the length of time it would take for applica- 
tion to be passed upon. His reply was that this would 
depend upon the fairness of the application. He said 
that jobbers must confine themselves to a merchant busi- 
ness. If they attempted to do a brokerage business, or, 
in other words, to obtain priority certificates for direct 
shipments, their applications might be refused. 
Favor “Iron-Clad” Contracts 

A resolution was adopted by the association in favor 
of “iron clad” contracts with manufacturers. This mat- 
ter was thoroughly discussed at one of the sessions, a 
strong sentiment being displayed in favor of such con- 
tracts, as against the option form of contract, which 
has generally been in effect between steel mills and the 
jobbers. The form of contract used by the sheet makers 
was generally approved. 

F. N. Shepherd, field manager for the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, delivered an interesting 
talk on the work of that organization. He said that the 
Chamber of Commerce is co-ordinating the industries 
of the United States with the needs of the Government. 
A staff is maintained in Washington which will gladly 
co-operate with the war service committee of any associ- 
ation. 

Charles W. Asbury, Philadelphia, president American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, told of the work 
of the war service organization of that body. He said 
that the response of members to the calls of the Govern- 
ment for service has been 100 per cent. The quantities 
of some items of hardware wanted by the Government 
were appalling, he said. Many manufacturers were 
already overloaded with commercial business, which 
they promptly: set aside in order to serve the Govern- 
ment first. 

Other interesting features of the convention were 
as follows: An address on the events leading up to the 
war by United States Senator James E. Watson of 
Indiana; an address on war conditions in France as he 
had seen them by Everett Colby of the United States 
Food Administration; an illustrated lecture on “The 
Airplane in the War” by Joseph A. Steinmetz of Phila- 
delphia, president of the Aero Club of Pennsylvania, 
and discussions on trade topics such as “Direct ship- 
ments,” “warehouse extras,” and “protection of the 
jobber.” On the subject of direct shipments there 
was a unanimity of opinion against jobbers taking or- 
ders from customers for direct shipments from mills. 

The annual election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, F. H. Butts, Butts & Ordway Co., Boston; 
first vice-president, W. H. Grant, Bonniwell-Calvin Iron 
Co., Kansas City, Mo.; second vice-president, S. L. Orr, 
Orr Iron Co., Evansville, Ind. Executive committee 
(for three years): J. B. Carse, Ogden & Wallace, New 
York; Andrew Wheeler, Morris Wheeler & Co., Phila- 
delphia; for two years, W. L. Niekamp, Beck & Corbitt 
Iron Co., St. Louis, to fill the unexpired term of S. L. 
Orr. 
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The window trimmer for the Banister & Pollard Cu., 
replacing the usual horn with a gasoline funnel. The 
All articles are plainly labeled with the price. A win- 
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PAINTS. 


A Discussion of the Value of Black Signs Lettered in White, Where They 
Should Be Displayed, How They Should Be Hung, and 
How They Can Be Made 


By J. B. JOWITT 


HOUSE 
FURNISHINGS. 


HARDWARE. 


LACK show cards lettered in white ink give a 
B dignified and superior appearance to the in- 

terior of the hardware store. In fact, they 
are the real thing from a practical standpoint, for 
they will not show dust or marks of handling, the 
white lettering being plainly visible even in the 
darkest corners. 

Of course, they are not particularly recommended 
for “special sales,’ or for window display signs 
that must be changed frequently, but for perma- 
nent signs to hang over each counter or depart- 
ment, such as Paints, Stoves and Ranges, Auto 
Accessories, etc., they are valuable. 

The best way to display them is to suspend each 
one on invisible wires hung from the ceiling. 

Here is a note of encouragement for all begin- 
ners: White lettering on 
black is much easier 
than black lettering on 
white. One does not 
have to be as careful as 
to detail, such as sharp 
corners, “spurs,”  etc., 
particularly when the 
show card is to be read 
at some distance. 


SPORTINGGOODS. 


STOVES AND 
RANGES. 


ACCESSORIES. 


A good way to lay out lettering on black cards 
is to sharpen a piece of common white chalk to a 
point. After the lay-out is completed the chalk 
marks may be easily removed when lettering is 
thoroughly dry. 

It is best to keep a special brush for white ink. 
If this is not convenient, care should be taken to 
wash the brush thoroughly in warm water before 
using in white ink. There is a “Snow White” ink 
on the market which will cover any black show 
card surface perfectly with one application, but 
for those who prefer to make their own white ink 
the following formula will be found satisfactory: 

% lb. English flake white, add 1% bottle of or- 
dinary mucilage. Stir until thoroughly mixed, then 
thin to proper working consistency with water. 
If it apnears “gritty” or 
lumpy, pour out a small 
quantity into a saucer or 
on a piece of glass and 
grind with a knife or 
spoon. This ink may be 
preserved indefinitely if 
a few drops of oil of 
wintergreen are added. 
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‘The Mirror’’ or Am I a Salesman? 


C. VAN VEEN, Chicago, district manager 

* for the Mason Tire & Rubber Co., sometimes 

addresses his salesmen under the above heading. 

One of the most stimulating of his recent letters 
was as follows: 

“The most powerful man in the world, intellectu- 
ally, and oft-times physically, is the man who 
KNOWS HIMSELF. 

“Oft-times I have listened to long discourses by 
salesmen, explaining why they did not close this 
deal or that deal, and it was disconcerting to me 
to see how few really admitted that probably it 
was HIMSELF. 

“Self-reproach is oft-times a GREAT STEP TO 
SUCCESS. Therefore, I think that the first step 
toward the general improvement of a salesman is 
to sit down in the evening, quietly and alone, and 
run through his mind the events of the day—his 
failures and his successes, and, instead of trying 
to figure out} a reason why he did not get the 
order, let him say to himself: ‘Let me see where 
I may have been wrong.’ 

“We have heard others talk of men, especially 
salesmen, and say, ‘Oh, he is a dandy salesman.’ 
Some of us try to find albis for ourselves, but after 
all, gentlemen, I cannot get it out of my mind 
- that a sale is generally ‘75 per cent MAN and 25 
per cent PROPOSITION.’ 

“Have you ever asked yourself this question? 
Have you ever sat down and diagnosed yourself? 
Have you ever placed yourself before a meta- 
phorical mirror? Try it sometimes. Try it TO- 
NIGHT and you will be surprised at the wonder- 
ful revelations. If a man is conscientious and is 
not satisfied with himself, that is the first step 
toward his improvement. 

“Take all of our big men to-day, the men the 
magazines write about, the men we hear of in the 
papers, the BIG SUCCESSES, they are SUPER- 
MEN. They are men who have SURMOUNTED 
OBSTACLES. They are men who did not succeed 
in running down the BEATEN PATH. They are 
the kind of men who, if they could not bring 
Mohammed to the mountain, brought the moun- 
tain to Mohammed. They are men who would 
carry a ‘message to Garcia,’ men who would carry 
coals to Newcastle. 

“THINK IT OVER, boys. We all are not per- 
fect, and the man who is a man is the one who 
will admit to himself that he could be a better 
man if HE TRIED. 

“Sit down and ask yourself that ONE BIG 
QUESTION. Am Ia salesman? Keep asking it 
of yourself. Keep trying to find your shortcom- 
ings and you will find that if you take care of the 
little things that the big ones will take care of 
themselves. 

“THINK IT OVER.” 


Grossman Sales Convention 


The Emil Grossman Manufacturing Corporation 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., held a sales convention open- 
ing at the Hotel Astor, New York, on May 10, and 
closing on the 13th at Trenton, when the salesmen 
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were taken to the pottery to see how the Vitristone 
insulator was manufactured. The following at- 
tended the convention: 

Emil Grossman, president; L. M. Schwartz, vice- 
president; J. N. Lowe, H. G. Wedler, W. M. Far- 
ans, L. Rosenberg, R. Cony, M. A. Edlis, F. R. 
Dworak, C. B. Charmatz, C. E. Lund, G. S. Salo- 
mon, Jos. Sacks, Chas. Weinberg, S. S. Frank, S. 
Prince, L. V. Hansen, J. Burke, R. L. Thornton, 
Thos. J. Irving, all salesmen; S. H. Richey, D. M. 
Lay, John U. Reber, of J. Walter Thompson Co.; 
R. Isaksen, factory superintendent; J. F. Melzer, 
engineer, and W. H. Grainger, manager pottery 
department. 
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John H. Miles is the only 
son of S. R. Miles, Past 
President of the National 
Retail Hardware Association. 
John is a member of the Thir- 
teenth Field Artillery. His 
hardware experience includes 
two years with the Jones 
Hardware Co., Richmond, 
Ind., six months with Heckler 
Bros., Pittsburgh, and three 
years with Marshall Wells, 
Duluth. He is 25 years of 
age and_ strong for the 
regulars. 
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At the Bunting Store 


M*s MABEL V. HENNESSY, one of HARDWARE 
AGE’s brightest contributors, has been elected 
treasurer of the Kansas City Women’s Advertising 
Club. People from that Bunting store are always up 
to something. The Bunting Hardware Company has 
said good-bye to two more of their boys. Henry 
Forster had been with the firm for nine years, hav- 
ing started as an office boy. He was head floor sales- 
man of the lighting fixture department when he signed 
up with the Tank Corps. The other, Keith Barnes, 
was salesman in the general hardware department 
before he joined the army. 

Before they left, Forster and Barnes were “at home” 
on the third floor in the lighting fixture department 
to all the employees of the store and their friends. 
A patriotic program was given and refreshments were 
served. A new service flag was raised. These Bunt- 
ing service flags now boast twenty-one stars. The 
farewell party committee was made up of Miss Hen- 
nessy, chairman; J. W. Meyer, builders’ hardware de- 
partment; H. D. Traber, kitchen hardware depart- 
ment, and W. M. Bunting, machinery department. 


For Lubricant Displays 


“<a would suggest that dealers make window 
displays at this time of Dixon’s Graphite 
Automobile Lubricants, as our newspaper and motor 
paper advertising campaign is now commencing and 
it will interest car owners,” the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company writes. “Progressive dealers will tie up with 
our campaign by displaying those lubricants in their 
windows. Good use can be made of the racing drivers 
photos, which we are glad to send to dealers that 
request them. We have other material for windows 
that will also be sent. Please address Department 40G.” 










Louisiana- Mississippi Joint 
Convention 

T= joint convention of the Louisiana-Missis- 

sippi Retail Hardware and Implement Dealers’ 
Association was held on May 20, 21 and 22 at the 
Hotel Grunewald, New Or- 
leans, La. The opening 
session on the 20th was 
welcomed on’ behalf of New 
Orleans by Waldo H. Pit- 
kins, the response being 
made by President B. D. 
Avery of the Mississippi 
Association. Then followed 
a patriotic address by John 
M. Parker of New Orleans. 
Walter Parker, manager of 
the New Orleans Associa- 
tion of Commerce, spoke on 
“The Value of Co-operation 
and Unification of State In- 
terests.” Professor John B. 
Swinney of the College of 
Commerce, Tulane Uni- 

. onyo,  Versity, then delivered a 
Louana As. talk on- “Studying Your 
sociation Job.” 

The Tuesday morning 
session heard addresses first by President J. R. 
Gamble of the National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion on “Finding and Solving Hardware Prob- 
lems,” and by H. A. Squibbs, Association Mana- 
ger Fence Department, American Steel & Wire 
Company, on “The Steel Situation.” 

In the afternoon there was an address by Leon 
D. Nish, Secretary of the Hardware Underwriters, 
Elgin, Ill., on “Mutual Hardware Insurance.” A 
question box discussion was held with P. E. Pegues 
in charge. 

The last day’s session was taken up with elec- 
tions and routine matters. 
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The Coming Retailers’ Convention 
ITH the near approach of the National Re- 
W tail Hardware Association Convention, to 
be held at Cedar Point, Ohio, June 17, 18 
considerable interest is being manifested 


and 19, 
over that delightful Lake Erie Summer resort. 
There is also some speculation as to the ways and 
means of reaching the June Mecca of retail hard- 
ware dealers. 

Cedar Point is situated on Lake Erie, a few 
miles from the hustling city of Sandusky and is 
an ideal spot for the holding of a large conven- 
tion. In natural beauty it is unsurpassed by any 
of the coast resorts, and its accommodations for 
the traveling public are far above the average. 
There is a ten-mile strip of bathing beach, said 
to be the finest in the world, while the peaceful 
waters of Sandusky Bay offer every possible in- 
ducement to the boating or fishing enthusiast. 
Like all summer resorts, Cedar Point boasts its 
board walk, with surging crowds of sightseers and 
its coliseum where constant amusement is to be 
had in dancing, watching the cabaret performances 
or listening to the music of the suburb orchestra. 

Then there is the Coney Island section with its 
amusement circle, its bathing pavilions, scenic 
drives and similar pleasures that furnish the tired 
business man with the needed relaxation and harm- 
less pleasure. In the big cedar groves to the 
rear of the city proper there are miles of shady 
walks and acres of wild flowers. As a pleasure 
spot it lacks nothing. 


Hardware Age 


The hotel accommodations of Cedar Point are 
more than ample, and as the convention comes just 
at the opening of the season, there will be little 
difficulty in fitting every lucky hardware man 
with a good room. However, if anything special 
in the way of accommodations is wanted., it would 
be well to have reservations made in advance. 
This may be done by writing the G. A. Boeckling 
Company, Cedar Point, Ohio, and stating the time 
of arrival, length of stay and kind of room desired. 

As the distance from Chicago is short, there 
will be no excursion from the West this year, 
and the delegates will choose their own routes. 
Many will go by automobile, while others are 
planning lake trips. 

To those who prefer to stick to the railroads, 
tickets should be purchased to Sandusky, from 
which place boats leave at short intervals for the 
Point. A longer water trip may be secured by go- 
ing to Detreit and taking the steamer from that 
point. 

There is every indication that the attendance 
will be heavy, and we have the assurance of Sec- 
retary M. L. Corey that those who attend will not 
lack for company. 


He “ Fell”’ for an Idea 


“There is not much I could say that would be of 
interest to your readers,” writes R. M. Dunton, new 
sales manager of the Conron-McNeal Co., Kokomo, 
Ind., and then refutes his 
own statement as follows: 

“T made my début in the 
hardware business when 
Mr. A. C. Penn, manager 
of the New York branch of 
the Simmons Hardware 
Company, took me ‘on— 
about 1909, I think. 

“About three years ago 
I saw Conron - McNeal’s 
half-page ad in your maga- 
zine and ‘fell’ for it so hard 
that I am still here, as you 
see. I say ‘fell’ for the 
skate. I should say ‘fell’ 
for the idea embodied in 
this skate—the adjustable 
feature cuts out at least 80 
per cent of the dealer’s in- 
vestment in ice skates, and 
that is well worth while, as 
you know. 

“We always knew what a dealer was going to 
say when we went into his store three or four years 
ago-to sell him our skates. 

First: “Well, why in h 
that?” 

Second (the smaller dealers said): “I’d just 
about made up my mind not to carry ice skates an) 
longer—there are too many sizes and we always 
find that we carry over more than we sell.” 

Third: ‘Send me two dozen pair each, No. 40- 
41-400-510. When will you ship and what’s the 
price?” 

“We are now making the best ball-bearing roller 
skate on the market, selling them just as fast as 
we did the ice skate, and our volume of business is 
so large that we believe that you would say that we 
are ‘going some’ for new comers in the field. 

“We are going to do a small amount of advertis 
ing this year, almost wholly in your interesting mag- 
azine, as we have always had very good results from 
it. Best regards to the AGE.” 
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Loan Salesmen Celebrate 





SEAL INDICATES SALESMAN ON THE JOB 
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Reproduction of headquarters roll call board 


LMOST ail of the corps of approximately fifty- 

salesmen who spent four weeks canvassing for 
the Third Liberty Loan, were the guests of the 
special Liberty Loan Committee of the Hardware, 
Metals and Allied Trades, at a dinner given in the 
Hardware Club, New York City, Friday night, 
May 17th. There were also present as hosts 
three-quarters of the committee of twenty-six. 

Regrets were wired by W. A. Graham, former 
chairman of the Special Liberty \Loan Committee, 
whose war duties detained him in Washington, 
and a letter from Morris K. Parker, headquarters 
chairman of the group of nine units of which the 
hardware trades were a part, because of regi- 
mental requirements demanding his presence that 
night. 

There were no set speeches, but after a con- 
gratulatory address by the chairman, George H. 
Richards, on the phenomenal result of the can- 
vass which totaled $61,735,450 out of $564,767,100 
raised by the eighty-six committees of the Rain- 
bow Division in Greater New York alone, there 
were short talks by five of six of the salesmen 
who responded as they were called on by the 
chairman. These salesmen made 4458 calls one 
time around and thereafter quite a large number 
often made repeated calls. There were 3427 sepa- 
rate subscriptions reported by the committee. 

After the dinner the entire company went up 
town to the Forty-eighth Street Theater to see 
“The Man Who Stayed At Home,” for which the 
Committee on Dinner and Theater succeeded in 
getting enough of the first two rows in the center 
of the balcony to accommodate the whole party 
in one group. 
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A feature of the menu was a reproduction of 
the large board at headquarters in the Stewart 
Building used during the canvass, on which were 
recorded the names of the bond salesmen, a red 
seal indicating prompt attendance at 9 o’clock roll 
call each morning for preliminary instructions 
and the star showing those who were late for any 
cause. Often some were only a few minutes late 
but they were recorded with a star nevertheless. 

There were also salesmen who had to leave for 
camp before the canvass was finished. Another, 
Paul R. Mahony, acted as proxy for Chairman 
Richards at the annual Convention of the Foreign 
Trade Council in Cincinnati (which Mr. Richards 
gave up to work all the month on the loan) there- 
after endeavoring to keep up as much as possible 
of Mr. Richards’ own business, as his assistant, in 
their own office. 


Wilde and Alive 


I wish you would correct your notice under 
“Obituary” of Julius Alfred Wilde of Malden, 
Mass. He was not a member of Bolles & Wilde, 
but the writer was, and at the present time is en- 
joying good health and taking orders for the 
Evansville Tool Works and the Jackson Shovel & 
Tool Co. 

I was in Bangor, Me., recently, calling on one of 
my old customers. They held up their hands and 
shouted, “Holy, Ghost, I thought you were dead!” 
Another case. Another old friend of mine ex- 
claimed, “What ho! Do I see a ghost before me?” 
Now you see what your notice has done for me. 

Please correct and also say to all my old friends 
that G. F. Wilde, formerly of Bolles & Wilde, will 
be pleased to see them again if the U. S. does not 
commandeer all the steel factories in America. 

GEORGE F. WILDE. 


L. L. Newton Resigns 
L. NEWTON has resigned as sales manager and 
* secretary of the Luther Grinder Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., to become manager of the Stegemah 
Motor Car Co. of the same city. He will be suc- 
ceeded by Frank Hyland, for several years a mem- 
ber of the Luther sales force. 


Coming Conventions 


GEORGIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Savannah, June 4, 5, 6, 
1918. Headquarters, Savannah Hotel. The Audi- 
torium will be used for sessions and exhibits. Wal- 
ter Harlan, secretary-treasurer, 44 Boulevard Cir- 
cle, Atlanta, Ga. 


HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CAROLINAS CON- 
VENTION, Asheville, N. C., June 25, 26, 27, 1918. 
T. W. Dixon, secretary-treasurer, Charlotte, N. C. 


NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Cedar Point, Ohio, June 18, 19, 20, 1918. 
M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. , 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION, SEMI-ANNUAL CONVENTION, Seattle, 
Wash., June 19, 20, 21, 1918. E. E. Lucas, secre- 
tary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash. 


SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., 
May 28, 29, 30, 1918. John Donnan, secretary, 
Richmond, Va. 


WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Milwaukee, Feb. 5, 6, 7, 1919. P. J. Ja- 
cobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 
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War Industries Board to Standardize Agricultural Implements—Contest Over 
Revenue Legislation—Agitation for Price Maintenance Law 


By W. L. 


WASHINGTON, May 27, 1918. 

HE standardization of plows and tillage im- 
as plements by the Conservation Division of the 

War Industries Board (formerly the Commer- 
cial Economy Board of the Council of National De- 
fence) with a view to eliminating unnecessary varie- 
ties and style of farm implements is making rapid 
progress, and as I write this letter for HARDWARE 
AGE conferences are being held between govern- 
mental officials and representatives of the various 
implement and dealers’ associations, the object be- 


ing to secure information from all branches of the 


industry, both manufacturing and distributing. 

It is the desire to eliminate in so far as possible 
all non-essentials in the way of farm implements 
in order to insure the largest possible output of im- 
plements for the coming year and also to keep the 
price of the finished product, to the farmer, as low 
as possible by maintaining the overhead manufac- 
turing cost at the lowest possible point. Extreme 


caution will be exercised to avoid cutting out imple- ° 


ments which may be of prime importance in some 
sections of the country, although non-essential in 
others. 

In order to insure the accomplishment of this 
purpose the Conservation Division of the War In- 
dustries Board will work in co-operation with the 
United States Department of Agriculture. Before 
any eliminations are determined upon the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will be consulted and also the 
farmers’ advisory committee, which has been created 
to advise the Department of Agriculture and the 
Food Administration. 

With a view to bringing this matter to the atten- 
tion of as many interested parties as possible, the 
Conservation Division has prepared a questionnaire 
in which suggestions are solicited as to the reten- 
tion or abandonment of various types of imple- 
ments. Special stress is put upon the standardiza- 
tion of plows because of the universal use of that 
implement, and I am, therefore, reproducing below 
the section of the questionnaire covering steel plows 
in order that the scope of the inquiry may be noted. 
The proposition of the Division is to bring about 
the discontinuance on Nov. 1, 1918, of the manufac- 
ture of all sizes and types of implements which are 
to be eliminated. This section of the questionnaire 
is as follows: 


CROUNSE 


Cutting Down Varieties of Steel Plows 
een the manufacture of the following steel 
plows be discontinued: 

(a) Garden plows, wood beam? 

(b) Northern stubble plows, wood beam, low land- 
side? 

(c) Northern stubble plows, wood beam, medium 
landside? 

(d) Northern stubble plows, 
landside? 

(e) Northern turf and stubble or general pur- 
pose plows, wood beam, medium landside? 

(f) General purpose, eastern plow, wood beam, 
either all steel or combination? 

(g) Solid bar plows. All sizes, wood and steel 
beam, stubble or turf and stubble pattern with solid 
bar shares? 

(h) Prairie breaking plows, steel beam? 

(i) Prairie light rod breakers, steel beam? 

(j) Prairie heavy rod breakers, steel beam? 

(k) Prairie rod breakers, wood beam? 

(1) Timber land plows, wood beam? 

(m) Timber land plows, steel beam? 

(n) Vineyard plows, wood beam? 

(o) Mixed land or sandy land, middle bensdeors, 
wood beam? 


steel beam, low 


Restricting Sizes of Plows 


HALL the manufacturer of the following plows 

be restricted to the sizes noted: 

(a) Garden or bantam plows, steel beam, in 7-in., 
9-in. and 10-in.? 

(b) Northern stubble plows, steel beam, medium 
landside in 12-in., 14-in. and 16-in.? 

(c) Northern turf and stubble or general pur- 
pose plows, steel beam, medium landside in 12-in., 
14-in. and 16-in.? 

(d) General purpose eastern plows, steel beam, 
either all steel or combination in 10-in., 12-in. and 
14-in.? 

(e) Black land or waxy land plows, steel beam in 
7-in., 8-in., 9-in. and 10-in.? 

(f) Mixed land or sandy land plows, steel beam 
in 7-in., 8-in., 9-in., 10-in. and 12-in.? 

(g) Prairie breaking plows, wood beam, 
board type in 14-in.? 

(h) Prairie medium sod breakers, steel beam, in 
14-in.? 


mold- 
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(i) Brush breaking plows, wood beam, in 14-in. 
and 16-in.? 

(j), Subsoil plows in one style or pattern only? 

(k) Black land middle-breakers, steel beam in 
10-in., 12-in. and 14-in.? 

(1) Mixed land or sandy land middle-breakers, 
steel beam in 8-in., 10-in., 12-in. and 14-in.? 

Dealers and others interested in this important 
matter can obtain a complete copy of the question- 
naire by addressing the Conservation Division of 
the War Industries Board and all opinions which 
may be expressed in this connection will receive due 
consideration before any determination is made as 
to the action that should be taken in the way of 
limiting production hereafter. In urging that this 
matter receive early and careful attention the Divi- 
sion says that “it is of prime importance in the 
present emergency that the country’s resources be 
used to full advantage and that we husband our 
supplies of material, equipment and capital to aid 
in carrying on the war.” 

The Division believes that the proposed standard- 
ization will make possible far better utilization of 
plants and of equipment for farm implement manu- 
facture and for war industries and that “a reduc- 
tion in the variety of products will also reduce the 
amoynt of materials and capital tied up in manu- 
facturers and dealers’ stocks.” 


Contest Over Revenue Legislation 


HERE’S a pretty little scrap on between Secre- 

tary McAdoo in his roll of watchdog of the 
Treasury and Chairmen Simmons of the Finance 
Committee and Kitchin of the Ways and Means 
Committee, who must, from time to time, devise 
methods for filling the national strongbox. Mr. 
McAdoo demands early action on a new revenue bill 
to raise a couple of billion dollars, but the congres- 
sional leaders declare that the Government does not 
really need the money now, and that Congress should 
not jolt the business of the country by legislating 
for more taxes until absolutely necessary. 

Incidentally, the congressional leaders are some- 
what divided among themselves on the proposition 
as to how much of the current cost of the war should 
be borne by taxation and how much by bond issues 
to be redeemed in the more or less distant future. 
President Wilson started the slogan of a “pay-as- 
you-go” war, and from a certain point of view this 
is a popular cry, but there are many thinking men 
in public life who take the position that posterity 
will be a tremendous beneficiary of the war to keep 
the world safe for democracy and therefore should 
carry part of the load. 

There is certainly, something to be said in favor 
of meeting a liberal share of the cost of the war 
from the sale of bonds, especially when we remem- 
ber that a twenty-year bond issue will be paid in 
large part not by “posterity,” but by men who are 
putting their hands far down in their pockets to- 
day to pay taxes, to buy bonds and War Savings 
Stamps and to meet the cost of maintaining the Red 
Cross, the Y. M. C. A. and other adjuncts of the 
great European conflict. 

Uncle Sam Is Blowing Himself 

[N support of his demand for more revenue Secre- 

tary McAdoo has transmitted to Congress a mem- 
orandum showing total receipts from all sources for 
the current fiscal year ending June 30 next of a 
trifle more than $4,000,000,000 as against expendi- 
tures for the same year of about $12,000,000,000 
and estimates for the fiscal year 1919 of $23,000,- 
000,000. This latter figure includes a liberal sum 
to be loaned to the Allies, and even should there be 
no increase in tax receipts during the coming year 
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without further legislation it is quite apparent that 
we would still be paying from 20 to 25 per cent of 
the current cost of the war by taxes even should 
Congress enact no additional revenue legislation. 

Secretary McAdoo and Messrs. Simmons and 
Kitchin had an interview early last week at which 
the Secretary strongly urged the early passage of 
a revenue bill while the congressional leaders de- 
clared that to attempt to put it through at this time 
would keep Congress in Washington all summer, 
disorganize industry and make increasingly difficult 
the Treasury Department’s job of selling bonds and 
War Savings Stamps. 

Mr. McAdoo took issue with Messrs. Simmons and 
Kitchin, asserting that owing to the complicated 
character of war revenue legislation it would be 
necessary for the Treasury Department to have sev- 
eral months after the passage of a new bill in which 
to prepare for the collection of new taxes. 

The conference ended without definite result, but 
Secretary McAdoo is considering the arguments pre- 
sented by the Congressional leaders, and will hold 
another conference with them in the course of a 
day or two. 

Law to Punish Petty Bribing 


EGISLATION to put an end to the more or less 

petty bribery that has been resorted to by cer- 
tain manufacturers and dealers in the sale of their 
goods has been framed by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and introduced in the House by Represen- 
tative Sims, chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. This is the outcome 
of a long series of investigations by the commission, 
which have provided legal proof of the fact, well 
known to many business men, that gratuities of 
various kinds, ranging from nickel cigars up to 
very substantial sums of money, have been paid by 
manufacturers and dealers to the employees of their 
customers to induce them to buy and push particu- 
lar lines of merchandise. 

This sort of thing has been going on for a long 
time, but while the practice has been generally con- 
demned as vicious, it has never been properly cov- 
ered by a definite statute, and in default of a spe- 
cific law public prosecutors have been reluctant to 
begin proceedings that would be likely to end in 
failure. With a definite law on the statute books 
defining the offenses and discriminating carefully 
between proper and improper offerings of gratui- 
ties, it will be possible to stamp out this evil. 


Sims Bill Is Only Tentative 


' HE bill as presented by Mr. Sims; though 
framed by the Federal Trade Commission, is 
in reality only a tentative measure and will doubt- 
less be amended in numerous particulars before 
it is finally passed. Mr. Sims is particularly anxious 
that in its zeal to punish wrongdoing, Congress 
should not make the mistake of penalizing the inno- 
cent and of drawing lines so tightly as to restrict 
legitimate enterprise. Congress frequently makes 
blunders in this respect and the chairman of the 
House Committee intends to avoid them in this in- 
stance if possible. 

It has been decided that the House Committee 
shall give hearings on the Sims bill, and it is prob- 
able that the first witnesses will be members of the 
Federal Trade Commission, who will thus have an 
opportunity of disclosing the evidence they have 
obtained concerning certain forms of bribery re- 
sorted to and condemned by the Commission as “un- 
fair competition.” Mr. Sims expresses the opinion 
that the publicity to be given to these methods at 
the hearings will have an excellent effect even if 
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it does not prove practicable for Congress to enact 
the proposed legislation at the present session. 

All interested parties will be heard and an oppor- 
tunity will be afforded all who have been criticized 
in recently published statements prepared by the 
commission to explain their position and defend 
their acts. No date has yet been fixed for these 
hearings but they will probably begin as soon as 
certain business now pending before the committee 
is cleared up. 


Price-Maintenance Campaign Gets Big Boost 


HE movement for price maintenance has been 

given a tremendous impetus as the result of 
the suggestion made a few days ago by the Federai 
Trade Commission that Congress could legalize price 
fixing and thus relieve a situation that is becoming 
decidedly tense. I told you in some detail of the 
circumstances under which the commission ex- 
pressed itself with reference to price-fixing legisla- 
tion, and I find that the observations made by the 
commissioners have aroused the liveliest interest in 
every section of the country. 

Manufacturers and dealers now find themselves 
greatly embarrassed by court decisions and rulings 
of the commission to the effect that, in default of 
legislation by Congress, they may get into very 
serious trouble if they make any agreements of any 
kind looking to the maintenance of resale prices. 
This is an angle of the question that has developed 
but recently, but it is of very great importance and 
is likely to result in litigation unless Congress 
promptly provides the remedy suggested by the 
commission. 

For a long time the best lawyers have agreed 
that a manufacturer could not compel a retailer to 
observe the resale price of any given product. 
There were many, however, who felt that a pro- 
ducer had a perfect right to make a contract with 
a dealer under the terms of which his products 
would be sold at fixed prices. 

Quite recently, however, the courts have decided 
that such contracts are in restraint of trade and 
therefore are not only invalid in the sense that they 
cannot be enforced but are actually illegal in that 
they are infractions of the anti-trust laws. This 
puts the matter in a new light, for in the case of 
such contracts both the manufacturer and the dealer 
would be liable to prosecution under the Sherman 
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act and other statutes dealing with combinations in 
restraint of trade. 

Up to the present time there has been no disposi- 
tion on the part of the Department of Justice to 
prosecute parties making price-maintenance agree- 
ments, and there has been a feeling among Federal 
officials generally that a reasonable time should be 
allowed Congress to make up its mind with refer- 
ence to the Stevens bill or other price-maintenance 
legislation before taking any drastic action. Now 
comes the Federal Trade Commission, however, with 
its announcement that it proposes to issue orders 
against the manufacturer attempting to control re- 
sale prices of his products and we have a new and 
critical situation. 

I am in position to say, however, that the ablest 
lawyers here express grave doubts as to whether 
the Federal Trade Commission has any ‘jurisdiction 
over the price-maintenance question and as to 
whether its orders prohibiting such agreements have 
any authority. The matter, they contend, comes en- 
tirely within the scope of the Department of Jus- 
tice, which alone is directed by statute to enforce 
the antitrust laws. 


Price Maintenance Not “Unfair Competition” 


HE reasoning of these lawyers is very simple. 

They contend that the commission cannot assail 
a price-maintenance agreement on the ground that 
it represents an attempt at “unfair competition.” 

A price-maintenance agreement, they concede, 
may be a conspiracy in restraint of trade, but they 
declare that it cannot be an attempt at unfair com- 
petition for the reason that it is not “competition” 
at all; on the contrary, it contemplates the elimina- 
tion of competition. 

It is an interesting fact that certain of the com- 
mission’s legal advisers takes sides with the lawyer 
referred to, and have not hesitated to advise the 
commissioners that they are without jurisdiction in 
these cases. But it is probable that the matter will 
have to go to the courts on a carefully selected test 
case before this exceedingly important point can be 
determined. 

In the meantime, it will be well for all manufac- 
turers and dealers to observe the commission’s rul- 
ings and thus keep out of trouble until the United 
States Supreme Court has had a chance to deter- 
mine the merits of the issue. 


Standardizing Chain Production 


The accompanying letter, from an unquestioned 
authority in chain production, as to the wisdom and de- 
sirability of restricting manufacture to the chief staple 
sizes in the chains enumerated, is in the line of sound 
business sense; certainly for the period of the war in 
any event. As most well informed merchants and others 
handling chain well know, John C, Schmidt, now Chief 
of the Chain Section of the War Industries Board at 
Washington, was for 17 years president of the Standard 
Chain Company, York, Pa., from the time of the con- 
solidation of many plants into what then became the 
Standard Chain Company. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 16, 1918. 
“American Chain Company, New York City. 

“GENTLEMEN: In order to standardize the produc- 
tion of Trace Chains and thereby eliminate sizes which 
are not largely in demand or the making of which re- 
duces production, I would request that no Trace Chains 
be made shorter than ten (10) links to the foot. I am 
well aware that with the different standards, English 
and Western, it is difficult to have a uniform standard. 

“T request, therefore, that hereafter all Trace, Butt, 


Stage and Breast Chains be made of a length of link 
no longer than ten (10) links to the foot, and with the 
exception of Breast Chains, the above to be all Straight 
Link. 

“Cow Ties should be no shorter than six (6) links to 
the foot, preferably five (5) links, 

“My purpose in making this request is to increase 
production and for the good of all. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) JOHN C. SCHMIDT, 


“Chief of Chain Section, War Industries Board.” 


Amazon Declares Dividend 


Fecal pint’ dividend of 1% per cent has been 
declared on the common stock of the Amazon Rub- 
ber Company, Akron, Ohio. This company is one of 
Akron’s younger rubber companies, and has secured 
national distribution of its product. The factory in 
Akron has been running day and night, turning out 
about 250 tires daily. Sales in excess of $1,000,000 
are anticipated for this season, the company declares. 








Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 


NEW YORK 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, May 25, 1918. 

NCOMING and outgoing freight facilities, according 

to some merchants, have greatly improved, although 
others still report difficulties, depending on territory. 
All in all, the situation is referred to as easier. On the 
other hand, shipments by manufacturers have de- 
creased, attributable mainly to a growing scarcity of 
materials and increasing uncertainties in labor condi- 
tions. In various instances manufacturers have been 
compelled to adopt a policy of taking care of old cus- 
tomers as best they can, and declining the business of 
new ones which they would be only too glad to serve if 
they could. 

Occasionally there are a few cancellations because of 
slow time deliveries by railroads or from other causes. 
Building is exceedingly light, even in small country 
towns, while there is hardly enough to mention in large 
cities. One builder names a kind of lumber that not 
so long ago could be bought for say $16 per 1000 board 
ft. but is now from double to triple that price. 

Still there is not much complaint among distributors, 
and, as one merchant says, there is little to indicate 
that we are at war, from a trade standpoint except in 


some particular lines affected. The classes earning , 


daily wages are receiving more for their labor than 
they ever did, but turning out less work in proportion; 
sometimes because of taking time off and for other 
well known reasons. 

Builders’ hardware is very slow, such sales as there 
are being largely for repair work rather than for new 
construction, which, it is predicted, is likely to last until 
materials and labor cost less. 

Branch houses of New England factories in New 
York making lines of mechanics’ tools complain that 
while their factories are busy, it is exceedingly difficult 
to get stock to satisfy their own immediate customers 
in this locality, especially in screw-cutting tools such 
as taps and dies, screw plates and reamers. When a 
few cases of goods do arrive by express, back orders 
long booked at once clean out the new supplies, leaving 
hundreds of orders which cannot be touched and noth- 
ing for a reserve stock. While the total business of 
the company is good, chiefly on government work, the 
local trade suffers. 

Expansive bits were recently advanced 10 per cent. 
Factories are oversold on picks and mattocks, crowbars 
and tool handles. There is a considerable demand for 
all kinds of agricultural and garden tools, including 
hoes, rakes and trowels, hand cultivators, weeders and 
shovels, spades and scoops. Carpenters’ tools with the 
country trade are slow because of the lack of building, 
as are certain lines of shelf hardware used in construc- 
tion. One sales manager acting for a number of lead- 
ing makers says they are oversold on many lines com- 
monly wanted, but have available other classes of goods 
which at present are not much in demand, making the 
business spotty. As to prices, there are manufacturers 
who are not making price changes unless absolutely 
compelled to, and then more frequently on less impor- 
tant items, such as cold chisels, revolving punches, di- 
viders, calipers, compasses, box scrapers, saw sets and 
similar goods instead of the more important lines. 

AUTO TIRES AND INNER TUBES.—The Braender Rubber 
& Tire Company, Rutherford, N. J., has advanced 
Braender tires and tubes by approximately 10 per cent. 
This necessarily follows the Government plan to curtail 
the importation of rubber, which has automatically ad- 
vanced the crude rubber market. Labor and machinery 
are also higher. While ordinary raw cotton has declined 
some, due to a rumor that the Government contemplated 
fixing a price on raw cotton, the selected long staple 
cotton has, it is stated, not gone down appreciably. 
Rather the price of long staple raw cotton now is higher 
than last December. This, however, is not the principal 
factor as the great question is obtaining deliveries of 
the fabric. 

_ The company has established three classes of sizes on 
its new list. They will be “Standard Car Sizes,” “Ir- 
regular Sizes” and “Made to Order Sizes.” The latter 
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class covers tires which are made to order and are not 
subject to cancellation or return. It will be but a short 
time before the odd sizes will be off the market entirely. 
according to this authority. By standardizing sizes the 
situation will be better for all interested and will re- 
duce the general cost of tire making. It is also sug- 
gested that owners of odd size tire equipment will find 
it more advantageous to change the rim sizes. 

ANvVILS.—Fisher & Norris, Trenton, N. J., quote an- 
vils at 19%e. to 20c. per lb. 

HOUSEHOLD Goops.—The Kohler Die & Specialty Com- 
pany, De Kalb, Ill., manufacturer of hardware and 
metal specialties, quotes the following: 

Dream Cream Whips, with bowls, packed in individuat 
cartons, per doz., $7.20; without bowls, packed in bulk, per 
doz., $6.15; Kost Gas Jet Heaters, per doz., $13.50: Home 
Butter Makers, each $1.30. All f.o.b. factory. 

LINSEED O1L.—All crushers are slow or actually be- 
hind on deliveries of oil against sales contracts, some of 
which have been on hand for weeks or months. The ar- 
rival of flaxseed from Argentina during late weeks has 
been of good proportions, but should have arrived 
earlier, the delays being attributable to various causes: 
slow sailing vessels, storms, etc. But there is not a mil! 
from St. Louis to Minneapolis running more than half 
time and most of them considerably less than that be- 
cause of inability to procure and retain competent, ade- 
quate labor. People work a day and quit on the mor- 
row. At present there is a reasonable amount of flax- 
seed available, but very much too little labor to work it. 
What so disrupts this line, as many others, is the de- 
mand for men in shipyards and for other war work. 
aside from those going to camp. 

Linseed oil, raw, city brands, is $1.57 in five or more bbl.. 
and $1.58 in less than 5 bbl. 

State and Western oil is $1.55 to $1.57 per gal., according to 
seller but not according to quantity, as there is no quantity 
worth mentidning. 

NAVAL STORES.—-There is a stronger feeling in this 
market which is well maintained, following @ depres- 
sion which prevailed during a large portion of last sea- 
son and seems to be warranted to some extent by higher 
cost of new production. The crop prospects are reported 
as backward with receipts below seasonal expectations. 
Rumored advances in water freights have stimulated 
buying in the primary market. 

Spot turpentine, in yard, is quoted at 52 to 52'c. per gal. 

Rosin, in yard, common to good strained on the basis of 
280 Ib. per bbl. is $8.00 and D grade also $8.00 per bbl. 

Rope.—Business is good in cordage, because of the 
large Government demand. One manufacturer says 
that they are running to practically 100 per cent ca- 
pacity, with occasional exceptions, mainly on war 
orders, but that if sufficient competent labor were obtain- 
able they could run double and triple shifts. Including a 
few large Government orders and some regular trade 
taken during the last six months, it amounts to 60 per 
cent in excess of their output during the same period. 

The manila hemp situation is very much easier than 
it has been for months, and some, at least, of the manu- 
facturers have plenty of raw manila stock, all coming 
via Pacific West Coast ports; little if any coming direct 
through the Panama Canal. The greater volume of 
manila hemp coming through is owing to a combination 
of circumstances; partly a clearing up of rail conges- 
tion, as the rail situation has improved, and some of it 
to Government priority orders. With regard to rope 
business in the interior of the country, there is much 
less trade as farmers are slow to buy unless compelled 
to because of the high prices. They will splice, knot or 
borrow as far as they can in the expectation of reduc- 
tions. 

Manila rope prices are as follows: Manila rope, first grade, 
is 33c.; second grade, 32c., and the third grade, 28c., base, 
per lb. Manila bolt rope is 28c. per Ib. 

Sisal rope, first grade, is 23c., and second grade, 20c., base, 
per lb. Hide, bale and hay rope, medium oiled, first grade, 
is 234%c., and second grade, 20%ec., base, per Ib. 

Tarred lath yarn is, first grade, 23c., and second grade, 20c., 
base, per Ib. 

WINDow GLAss.—Practically there is nothing doing in 
this line. If merchants had orders, however, there are 
so many difficulties of one kind and another that it 
would be hard to get merchandise in or out. Stocks are 
badly broken, but as a leading authority says it doesn’t 
make much difference because there are so few orders. 
One house sent a truck to a leading trunk line recently 
which was kept until 10 p. m.; another truck leaving 
the warehouse at noon for a steamer was at the nier 
until 4 o’clock a. m. next day. In the latter case the 
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cartman, an outside man, demanded besides his regular 
pay an extra $6.00, which was a big charge in relation 
to the amount of the invoice. Usually in this establish- 
ment 50c. a mark is the customary charge and $1.00 for 
export shipments. 

iy sh have been intimations that it will be prudent 

r distributors to get merchandise into their posses- 
— in they want glass in the near future, because with 
the prolongation of war, houses in one section of the 
country may be asked to turn over orders to others 
nearer the ultimate destination to facilitate shipments 
and shorten the hauls. Whether this system will actu- 
ally become effective cannot be determined, and this 
hint is given merely for what it is worth. 

Recently a house with an export order weighing well 
toward 80,000 lb. for a South American West Coast 
Pacific port, and which had been held for five or six 
weeks, on the order of the consignee, was sent to a 
Brooklyn warehouse for storage because the room was 
wanted, which is recalled as an incident showing some 
of the hindrances to business. 

Prices are unchanged but very firm with an upward 
tendency in spite of the small output. 


Window glass prices are unchanged, as follows: 
brackets, B singe thick, 82 per cent; first three 
A single thick, 80 per cent; all sizes above the 
brackets in A and B quality, single thick, 
sizes A quality, double thick, &0 per 
3 quality, double thick. 82 per cent. 
quality, single and double thick, ranges 
cent discount. 


First 3 
brackets, 
first three 
79 per cent; all 
cent; and all sizes 
Window glass, AA 
from 75 to 78 per 
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HARDWARE AGE, 
May 27, 1918. 


OFFICE OF 
Chicago, 
HE general conditions throughout the Chicago ter- 
ritory are favorable for a heavy summer business, 
always provided that the jobber and the retailer can 
obtain the goods to sell. Crops are apparently starting 
out well, and the farmers are for the most part able 
to purchase their needs and pay cash if necessary. 
Labor is well employed at good wages, and the laboring 
classes are buying a better quality of merchandise than 
ever before. If it were not for the steadily growing 
list of shortages, the retailer in this territory would 
doubtless face the best year in his history. His great- 
est worry now is whether his stock will hold out until 
conditions rearrange themselves. 

Probably the greatest shortages in this territory are 
in the lines of merchandise manufactured from steel 
sheets, tin and wire. Local jobbers are shipping only 
single packages of such items as tinware, wash boilers, 
ash cans, sprinkler cans, copper tea kettles and kero- 
sene cans, and all similar items are sold subject to 
stock on hand at the time the order is received. The 
unfilled balances of orders are canceled. Solder is 
growing very scarce, and jobbers are limiting orders 
to 100 pounds, with no back orders. 

The latest heavy shortage to appear is barb wire, due 
to the Government demand, which will take practically 
all the barb wire produced up to July 1 and perhaps 
for a longer period. The principal producers have noti- 
fied the jobbers that no barb wire will be shipped them 
until the Government requirements have been filled. 
Local jobbers are entirely out of barb wire and are not 
taking any orders at this time. The condition with 
regard to nails is somewhat similar, but jobbers have 
received a few good shipments lately, and are in a little 
better shape to meet the shortage. All shipments of 
nails to retail dealers are limited as to quantity. 

Advances are appearing in many new lines daily, and 
the list of items on which jobbers will not accept 
futures at current prices is getting to be a long one. 
During the last two weeks local jobbers have advanced 
prices on tinware, enamelware, screw drivers, grass 
hooks and pruners, hog fence, mallets, bits, hand drills, 
grub hoes, squares, chain, wash boards, wringers, tents 
and wagon covers, tacks and numerous other items. 
Such items as welded chain, tackle blocks, picks and 
mattocks are simply out of the market, while the axes 
that come in are turned out on back orders and no new 
business on them is sought. 

Manufacturers of screen doors, window screens and 
frames have notified jobbers of a sharp advance to ap- 
pear in a few days, and jobbers are urging their cus- 
tomers to place orders at once. Padlocks have gone up 
approximately 10 per cent, and corrugated roofing 
prices have been withdrawn. 

Sales from retail stores continue to run fully up to 
those of last year at this time, and cash sales are ex- 
ceptionally good. Collections are fair. 
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WIRE NAILs.—Stocks are broken and as soon as job- 
bers get possession of a few carloads their customers, 
whose orders have long been booked, snap them up 
quickly. There has been but little doing in export by 
wholesalers, who often get moderately good orders at 
remunerative prices, which in normal periods would 
more often go direct to the mills. Such business as there 
has been lately for overseas has been practically cleaned 
up, but further orders are said to be on the way. One 
merchant has in small orders a total of some 2,000 to 
3,000 kegs waiting for nails to arrive for shipment 
abroad. 

Wire nails, in store, are 
$4.45 base per keg. 


$4.40 and carted by the wholesaler 


CuT NAILS.—When a concern gets a stock of nails 
moderately well assorted, the Government steps in and 
takes a large part of what there is and throws the as- 
sortment out of gear again. Government officials are 
erecting many buildings to permanently house soldiers 
in a comfortable way; not merely temporary shacks in 
anticipation of short occupancy by troops. Preparations 
are being made for long periods. While the individual 
units may not stay long others quickly take their places. 
The cut nail makers are not producing sufficiently to 
_— the demand, one of the difficulties being to get gas 
coal. 


at $5.20, and when 
jobber $5.25 base per keg. 


Cut nails, in store, are unchanged 
delivered in carting limits by the 


AGO 


AxES —The axe situation becomes more serious every 
day, and jobbing stocks are in a very broken condition. 
Manufacturers of this line are facing not only a short- 
age of raw material, but a heavy Government demand 
for axes to be used in the various industrial activities. 
Domestic sales are fully up to normal,at this time, and 
the demand is expected to be very heavy during the 
coming fall and winter. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: First quality 
single bitted axes, $14 per doz. base; double bitted, first qual- 
ity, $18 per doz. base. 

BABBITT METAL.—Babbitt metal is selling in good 
quantity, due to the great number of small shops in 
operation, and to the increased use of power machinery 
on the farms. The small amount of tin used in com- 
mercial babbitt has tended to oe the price from fol- 
lowing that of solder. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
babbitt metal, 10c. per lb.; Cruso brand, 14c. per lb.; Tony 
brand, 17c. per lb.; Revenoec or Magnolia brands, 20c. per Ib. 

BUTCHER KNIvES.—There is nothing new to report in 
the butcher knife situation. The demand is still very 
heavy both from Government and domestic sources, 
while the output is curtailed because of the scarcity 
of raw materials and skilled labor. Manufacturers are 
behind with their orders, and jobbing stocks are much 
below normal. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
knives with coco-bolo handles, 6-in. blade, $4.50 per doz.; 
7-in. blade, $5.25 per doz.; 8-in. blade, $6 per doz.; with eb- 
ony handle, 6-in. blade, $5 per doz. ; 7-in. blade, $6.50 per doz. ; 
8-in. blade, $8 per doz.; 10-in. blade, $11 per doz.; 12-in. 
blade, $14.50 per doz.; 14-in. blade, $18 per doz. ; beech-wood 
handle, fastened with three saw-screw brass rivets, 6-in. 
blade, $3.50 per doz.: 7-in. blade, $4.50 per doz.; 8-in. blade, 
$5.40 per doz.; 9-in. blade, $7.15 per doz.; 10-in. blade, $8.65 
per doz.; 12-in. blade, $11.65 per doz.; 14-in. blade, $14.75 
per doz. 


BUILDING PAPER.—The building paper situation is 
practically the same as at last report, with the demand 
below normal, but the shipping conditions and em- 
bargoes are holding down the jobbing stocks. Prices 
are unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
sheathing paper, 20-lb. rolls, 60c. per 
per roll; 30-lb. rolls, 90c. per roll. 


Butcher 


f.o.b. 
roll; 


Chicago: 


Red rosin 
25-Ib. 75 


rolls, 75e. 


alarm clocks shows no 
signs of falling off and increases in the demand from 
farm sources are noticeable. Jobbers’ stocks are in a 
broken condition, with little chance to get them back 
to normal for some time to come. The makers are be- 
hind with their orders, while the scarcity of material 
and skilled labor is keeping down the output. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: The Amer!- 
can alarm clock, in less than dozen lots, $11.04 per doz.; in 
dozen lots, $9.67 per doz.; in case lots of 4 dozen, $9.48 per 
doz.; Lookout alarm clocks, less than dozen lots, $12.61 per 
doz.; dozen lots, $12.24 per doz.: case lots of 2 dozen, $11.55 
per doz.; Tattoo alarm clocks, dozen lots, $18.7 79 per doz.; 
case lots of 50. $18.18 ner doz.; the Slumber Stopper, radium 
dial, dozen lots. $23.64 per doz.; Big Ben and Baby Ben 
alarm clocks, $2 each. 
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TOILET CLIPPERS.—Hand toilet clippers are moving 
out rapidly as warm weather approaches, many going 
to the training camps and to the laboring classes. The 
demand from the farms is just commencing, and is 
expected to be heavy on account of the influx of boys 
to the farming communities for the summer. Jobbers 
report shortages. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Yankee clip- 
pers, $1.20 each; Khedive, $1.20 each; No. 141, $1.80 each. 

EAVES TROUGH AND GUTTER Pipe.—Sales of eaves 
trough and gutter pipe are not heavy in this district 
at present, the demand being confined to contractors 
engaged on industrial plants or repair work. Prices 
were expected to advance, but no changes have as yet 
appeared in local jobbers’ quotations. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
lap joint eaves trough, 5-in., $6 per 100 ft. ; 
pipe, 3-in., $6.30 per 100 ft. 

Foop CHOPPERS.—The demand for food choppers is 
growing as the season advances, and jobbers expect 
sales to be fully up to those of last season. The 
makers have not reported any actual shortages as yet, 
but lack of shipping facilities is holding down the stocks 
of local jobbers. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Universal 
food chopper, No. 0, $12.60 per doz.; No. 1, $15.50 per doz.; 
No. 2, $18.90 per doz.; Enterprise No. 501, $14.70 per doz. ; 
No. 602, $18.90 per doz.; No. 703, $25.20 per doz. 

FiLEs.—File stocks in this territory are compara- 
tively low, and many local retailers are short of cer- 
tain sizes. Jobbers also report shortages and inability 
to get shipments. Much of the new demand is coming 
from the farms and the smaller shops, while the re- 
sumption of outdoor work is also stimulating sales. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, the following 
discounts from standard lists: Nicholson files, 50-24%; New 
American, 60; Disston, 50-5; Black Diamond, 50. 

GARDEN HosE.—Rains throughout the Middle West 
have to some extent held back retail sales of garden 
hose, but dealers regard it as only temporary, claiming 
that the next two months will witness heavy selling in 
this line. The shortage of cotton duck is retarding 
production and may cause prices to go higher. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: %%4-in. ¢ 
Competition hose, 8%c. per ft.; %-in. 4-ply hose at SC. 
per ft.; %-in. 4-ply hose at 10c. per ft.; also a good % 4-in 
d-ply hose at 10%c. per ft.; 1%4-in. at 914c. per ft. A better 
grade of %-in. 4-ply at l5c. per ft.; %4-in. at 13%c. The 
white cotton covered %-in. at llc. per ft. 

GARDEN TooLs.—Garden tools are moving out rapidly 
from the retail stocks, and few retail merchants in this 
territory have any great quantities on hand at this 
time. Jobbers likewise have comparatively light stocks 
and are finding it difficult to get shipments from the 
makers. The manufacturers are facing shortages of 
material and labor and are particularly concerned over 
the scant supply of wood handles on the market. In 
some cases they have been compelled to cut down their 
output on this account. The Government is also re- 
ported to be purchasing large quantities of spades and 
shovels, which limits the supply for purely domestic 
purposes. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.p. Chicago: 

Spades.—-In half dozen lots, D handle, No. 2 Midlothian, size 
of blade, 7% x 12, $12.25 per doz.; long handle, $10.75 per 
doz.; Greenleaf’s D-handle spades, No. 2, $13.75 per doz. ; 
Greenleaf’s long-handle, No. 2, $13.75 per doz. ; spading forks, 
D-handle, 4-tine, No. 043, $10.25 per doz. 

Surface Edge Cutters.—9 x 5, $7.75 per doz.; 
$8.40 per doz. 

Garden Trowels.—One piece steel, 90c. per doz.; garden 
— polished steel with riveted shank, 6 in., 95c. per doz. 
7 $1.05 per doz.: 8 in., $1.15 per doz. ; solid socket tem- 
sonal steel, 6 in., $6.20 per doz. 

Rakes.—Solid steel rakes with polished 
teeth, 12 in., $8 per doz.; 14 in., $8.60 per doz. ; 
per doz.; malleable iron rake with curved teeth, 
12 in., $3.10 per doz.; 14 in., 
per doz.; malleable wrench with straight re teeth, 
in., $4.75 per doz.; 14% in., $5.15 per doz.; 16% 
per doz. Wire tooth long rakes, 24 tooth, $5 25 per 
28 tooth, $7 per doz.: Ole Oleson lawn rake, bent head or 
straight head, 26 tooth, $5.60 per doz.: wooden hay rakes, 
20 tooth, $4 per doz.: 10 tooth, $3 per doz.; Gem Dandelion 
rake for everything but leaves, 16 in., $17.50 per doz.; 24 in., 
$22 per doz. 

Garden Hoes.—High grade razor steel. 
steel back, all sizes, $8.75 per doz.; solid socket, cast steel 
with polished blade, 6 to 8 in., No. 12, $7 ner doz.; No. 13, 
$6.25 per doz.; blued finish hoes, 71%4-in. blade, 4%4-ft. handle, 
a shank, $3 per doz.; blued finish hoes, 714-in. blade, 
314-ft. handle, socket shank, $3.80 per doz 

GLASS, PuTTY AND GLAZIERS’ POINTS.—Very little 
window glass is being sold in this territory, and there 
is little chance that the condition will improve this sea- 
son. Building is at a standstill, and the local banks are 
refusing to lend money for flat building. Sales of putty 
and glaziers’ points are also very light, with little 
chance for improvement. Prices in both lines are same 
as last reported. 

We quote from 
strength A, first three 


Chicago: 29-gage, 
29-gage conductor 


edge trimmers, 


edges and gray 
16 in., $9.25 
10 in., 
$3.40 per doz.; 16 in., 


welded to a soft 


f.o.b. 
50-in., 


Chicago: Single 


jobbers’ stocks, 
80 per cent off: 


brackets up to 


71 


strength B, 
double 


79 per cent off; single 
cent off; all sizes of 


above the third bracket, 
first three brackets, 82 per 
strength A, 80 per cent off. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Putty, in 100-lb. kits, ,$3.35; glaziers’ points, No. 1, large 
No. 2, medium and No. 3 small, 1 doz. in a package, 60c¢ 
per doz. packages. 

GUNS AND AMMUNITION.—Jobbers report somewhat 
a gta of guns, with business fully up to normal. 
The L. C. Smith shot guns have taken an advance of 
from 15 to 20 per cent, the best selling models now 
being about 60 per cent higher in price than during the 
pre-war times. All gun prices are firm and further 
advances would prove no surprise. Dealers whose 
stocks are low would do well to get their orders in as 
soon as possible. Ammunition conditions are un- 
changed. Shotgun shells are not difficult to obtain, but 
some types of rifle cartridges are very scarce. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
rel shotguns, 12-gage, 30 or 32-in. 
tractor, $7 each; with automatic ejector, $7.3 
double barrel guns, with hammer, $14.50 each; hammerless, 
$17.50 each. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 22 short 
semi-smokeless, $5 per thousand; No. 32 short, rim fire, 
semi-smokeless, $11.75 per thousand; No. 22 long, 
smokeless, $6 per thousand; No. 32 long, semi- smokele ; 
rim fire, $13.50 per thousand. Above prices subject to 20- 6 
per cent discount. Prices on shells are as follows: Peters’ 
Target, smokeless, 3 drams powder, 114 oz. shot, 1 to 10, $48 
per thousand; Peters’ Referee, semi-smokeless, 3 drams pow- 
der, 1-oz. shot, 1 to 10, $37 per thousand. Discount 20-5 per 
cent. 

GALVANIZED WARE.—Everything in galvanized ware 
is advancing, due to the scarcity of galvanized sheets. 
Galvanized tubs and pails are also affected by the 
heavy Government demand. Jobbing stocks are going 
down rapidly and shipments are very slow. Unless con- 
ditions change, further price advances are to be ex- 
pected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
galvanized tubs, No. 0, $9.35 per doz.; No. 1, $11.50 per doz. ;: 
No. 2, $12.95 per doz.; No. 3, $15.15 per doz.; medium grade, 
heavy galvanized tubs, No. 100s, $17.10 per doz.; No. 200s, 
$19.25 per doz.; No. 300s, $21.40 per doz. ; common galvanized 
pails, 8-qt., $3.60 per doz.; 10-qt., $4.05 per doz.; 12-qt., 
$4.43 per doz.; 14-qt., $4.97 per doz.; common galvanized 
stock pails, 14-qt., $6.90 per doz. ; 16-qt., $7.55 per doz. ; 18-qt., 
$8.80 per doz.; 20-qt., $10 per doz. 

LAcE LEATHER.—Lace leather sales are good, the in- 
creased use of power driven farm machinery increas- 
ing the retail demand. The supply is reported to be 
much less than normal. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
lace leather, %-in., $1.65 per 100 ft 

NuTs AND Bo.ts.—Under recent agreement, the 
makers of nuts and bolts are turning over their entire 
output to the Government, and will continue to do so 
until the requirements are filled. Naturally this means 
a lessening of the supply available for the retail and 
jobbing trades. The demand is growing and retail 
dealers claim that it will not reach its best until the 
harvests start. Prices are very firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Machine bolts 
up to *% x 4 in., 40-10 per cent discount; larger sizes, 35-5 
per cent discount; carriage bolts up ,to % x 6 in., 40% per 
cent discount; larger sizes, 30-5 per cent discount ; hot pressed 
nuts, square, $1.05 off, and hexagon, 85c. off per 100 Ib 

NAILS.—The nail situation is very acute at this time, 
as the makers are under pledge to turn their output 
over to the Government as long as required. Local 
jobbers have received a few good shipments lately and 
their stocks are in a somewhat better conditidn than a 
few weeks back. Stocks are very low, however, and 
deliveries are limited. Local retail sales are lowest in 
years. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Common 
wire nails, $4.25 per keg base: cement coated nails $4.15 
per keg base; steel cut nails, $4.75 per keg base. Jobbers 
have ro iron cut nails. All nail shipments limited. 

PAINTS, OILS AND CoLors.—There is little new to re- 
port in the paint, oil and color situation. Mixed paints 
are apparently selling better than the building condi- 
tions would lead dealers to expect, due to the number 
of structures left unpainted last season. Linseed oil is 
stationary in price, and the makers report little seed 
on the market. Turpentine has been advancing lately 
and is higher than for some months past. 

We quote on the leading staples, f.o.b. 

Paints —No. 1 house paint, $3 per gal. 
per gal.; third grade, $1.80 per gal. 

Lirseed Oil.—Strictly 
boiled, $1.65 per gal Cx 

Denatured Alcohol.—iIn barrels, 75c. per gal.; half 
SOc per gal.; 5 and 10-gal. cans, 95c. per gal. Prices 
container. 

Turpentine.—Strictly 

White Lead —Strictly 
in 25 and 50-lb. kegs, 4 
per Ib. In 500-Ib. lots, %c. per Ib. less 

New York Plaster of Paris.—In barrels 

Gilders’ Whiting.—In barrels (barrels 5c 
per cwt. 


Chicag 
barrel, wi ith 


seml- 


f.o.b. Chicago: Rawhide 


as follows: 
grade, $2.50 


Chicago 
second 


pure, in barrels, raw. $1.64 per gal.: 
irload lots at 10c. per gallon less 

barrels, 
include 


pure, in barrels, 5%c. per gal 
pure, in 109-Ib, kees. 124%c per Ib.; 
12%c. per Ib.; 12%-lb. kegs, 12% 


‘3 to $4 per barrel 


each), $2 to $? 
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Pure Shellac (4-lb. goods)—In gallon cans, white, 
per gal.; orange, $3.50 per gal. 

English Venetian Red.—In barrels, $2 to $3 per cwt. 

Prince’s Mineral.—In barrels, $2 to $3 per cwt. 

Rope.—Reports from the East indicate that the hemp 
fiber situation is somewhat improved, with shipments 
arriving more regularly. The Government demand is 
still heavy, but irregular, while the demand from retail 
sources is growing daily. Transportation difficulties 
still retard shipments to jobbers. Prices are same as 
as at last report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 1 manila rope, 3344c. per lb. base; No. 2 manila rope, 
321l4c. per lb. base; No. 3 manila rope, 2844c. per lb. base; 
sisal rope, No, 1, 23%4c. per lb.; No. 2, 20%c. per Ib. 

ROLLE skate sales are still keeping 
up in this territory, and the demand is said to be much 
heavier than that of last season. Jobbing stocks are 
in fair condition, but shipments are said to be rather 
slow. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Union Hard- 
ware Co.’s ball-bearing boys’ No. 5S, $1.50 per pair; Union 
Hardware Co.'s ball-bearing girls’ No. 6S, $1.60 per pair; 
Union Hardware Co.’s common roller skates with strap, No. 
2, 45e. per pair; Union Hardware Co.’s common skates with 
clamp, No. 3, 50c. per pair; Barney & Berry’s boys’ ball- 
bearing extension skates, No. 1966, $1.25 per pair; Barney & 
Berry’s ball-bearing girls’ extension skates, No. 1968, $1.35 
per pair; Barney & Berry's ball-bearing extension child’s 
skates, No. 1948, $1.70 per pair; Barney & Berry’s common 
boys’ skates, No. 1951, 50c. per pair; Barney & Berry’s com- 
mon girls’ skates, No. 1953, 53c. per pair. 

RAZORS AND BLADES.—There is an unprecedented de- 
mand for razors, both the old-fashioned open-blade 
type and the various safety razors. There is a distinct 
shortage of the open-blade razors, as few can be im- 
ported at this time, and the American cutlery manu- 
facturers are not equipped to increase their outputs. 
The Government has taken a large part of the safety 
razor production, and the most prominent manufac- 
turers are not looking for domestic business at this 
time. Razor blades are selling in even greater volume 
than the razors, and prices in some lines to the jobbers 
are reported to have advanced. The wastage in blades 
is said to be very large, due to the fact that the sol- 
diers and similar users have little opportunity to keep 
the blades sharpened and in repair. Dealers needing 
blades would do well to get their orders in as soon as 
possible. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
ground open blade razors, square point, 
$17.25 per doz.; three-quarters hollow ground, 
oval rubber handles, $14.75 per doz. 

Safety Razors.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago, as follows: Gillette, $45 per doz.: Auto-Strop, $45 
per doz.; Gem in one dozen lots, $8.40 per doz.: 3 dozen lots, 
$8 per doz.; 12 dozen lots, $7.50 per doz.; Ever-Ready, in one 
dozen lots, $8.40 per doz.; 3 dozen lots, $8 per doz.; 12 
dozen lots, $7.50 per doz. 

Blades.—We «quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Gem in 1 dozen sets, 7 blades to a set, $3 per doz. sets: 
Ever-Ready, one card containing 1 gross blades, % doz. toa 
package, 24 packages to the card, for $5.28; Gillefte Auto- 
Strop, 75c. per package of 12; 38c. per package of 6. 

SANDPAPER.—Retail sales of sandpaper are fair, but 
are naturally lighter than during normal building times. 
The heaviest purchasers are the manufacturers. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 1 sand paper, best grade, $6 per ream; cheaper grade, 
$5.40 per ream. 

Screws.—The demand for screws is very fair, so far 
as the retail trade is concerned, while the demand from 
manufacturing and Government sources is heavy. Local 
jobbers recently advanced prices, and present quota- 
tions are firmly held. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
bright screws, 70-10-10; blued, 65-10-10; flat 
head brass, 421%4-10-5; 40-10-5. 

SoLpER.—Solder is very scarce, due to the shortage 
of tin, and local jobbers are limiting deliveries to re- 
tailers to 100 pounds, with no back orders. Quotations 
are made on specification only and subject to stock on 
hand. Quotations at this time average as follows: 

From jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted half and 
half solder, 64c. per lb.; No. 1 plumbers’ solder, 62%c. per Ib 

STEEL SHEETS.—There is a decided shortage of steel 
sheets, due to the heavy Government demand for the 
bars used in rolling. Local retail sales of sheets are 
not heavy, yet jobbing stocks are low. Prices are very 
firm. 

We quote 
black sheets, 
100 Ib. 

Saws (CROSS-CUT AND Woop) .—Retailers are expect- 
ing a heavy fall and winter demand for both cross-cut 
and wood saws and are placing orders in good volume. 
Jobbers are not accepting futures at current prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Cross cut, 
tee cig hollow back, with rite tooth, E-8 Disston, 9 
5, $1.40 each; No. 5%, $1.55; No. $1.68; No. 6% 
2-man crown pattern, common matte Disston, No. 4, 


each; No. 4%4, $2.35; No. 5, $2.55; No. 51%, $2.80; No. 


Chicago: Full hollow 
flat rubber handles, 
square point, 


f.o.b. Chicago: 


stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head 
round head 


round head brass, 


Chicago: No. 28 
$7.70 per 


jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
100 lb.; galvanized sheets, 


from 
$6.45 per 


32 16 
6, $3; 
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23 pattern, No. 2%, $1.57 each; No. 
4, $2.50; No, 444, $2.80; No 5, 


Disston’s One-man No, 
3, i 90; No. 340, $2.20; No. 
$3.1 

Buck Saws.—Best grade, $13.20 per doz.; 
per doz.; cheap, $7.90 per doz. 


SASH CORD AND SASH WEIGHTS.—The sash cord sit- 
uation is unchanged. The demand is only fair, but the 
shortage of raw material and the increased costs of 
production are keeping prices at a high level. Sash 
weight sales are also much below those of last year, 
but the price in this territory has for a long time been 
lower in comparison than that in other districts. Local 
jobbers have now advanced their prices, and present 
quotations are firmly held. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Silver Lake sash cord, No. 7, $18.15 per doz.; 
Samson sash cord, No. 7, $18.40 per doz.; Revenoc, 
$12.45 per doz. 

Sash Weights.—From jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago. In 
ton lots, $44 per ton; in smaller lots, $45 per ton. 

STOVE PIPE AND STOVE BoaArDs.—Prices of stove pipe 
and stove boards are higher this season than last, and 
the supply is more limited. In stove boards the scar- 
city of materials has already compelled the manufac- 
turers to curtail the number of sizes to be placed on 
the market. The demand in both lines is expected to 
be fully up to normal. Local jobbers are not taking 
future orders at current prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: gg 
stove pipe, 6-in., $15 per hundred; 6-in. common elbows, $1.2 
per doz.; corrugated elbows, $1.55 per doz. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Square 
crystal stove boards. wood lined, 24 x 24, $10.10 per doz 
26 x 26, $11.90 per doz.; 28 x 28, $13.95 per doz.; 30 x 30, 
$16.40 per doz.; 33 x 33, $19.75 per doz.; 36 x 36, $23.60 per 
doz. ; square crystal stove boards, paper lined. 18 x 18, $5.65 
per doz. 24 x 24, $6. 85 per doz.: 26 x 26, $7.50 per doz.: 
28 x 28, $8.3 5 per doz.; 30 x 30, $9.95 per doz.; 32 x 32, $11.75 
per doz. 35 x 35, $14.65 per doz. Prices subject to 10 per 
cent discount in case lots. 


STEEL TRAPS.—Retail dealers in this territory are 
expecting a good trap season next winter on account 
of the continued high prices paid for furs. They are 
placing orders in good volume for fall delivery. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: V ictor tr: ADS, 
No. 0, $1.40 per doz.; No. 1, $1.65 per doz.; No. 1%, $2.48 
per doz.; No. 2, $3.46 per doz.; No. 3, $4.61 per doz.; No. 4, 
$5.44 per doz.; No. 91, $2.32 = doz.; No. 911%, $3.29 per doz 

Oneida Jump Traps.—No. 0, $1.91 per doz.; No. 1, $2.25 per 
doz.: No. 11 o, $3. “" per dos. : No. 2, $4.94 per doz.; No. 3, 
$6.58 per doz.;: No $7.75 per doz.; No. 12, $5.40 per doz. : 
No. 13, $7.04 per hom: No. 14, $8.21 per doz.; No. 91, $2.81 
per doz.; No. 91%, $3.99 per doz. 

Newhouse Trvos.—No. 0. $3.09 per doz.: No. 1, $3.63 per 
doz.; No. 1%, $5.44 per doz.; No. $8. 04 per doz. ; ; No. 3, 
$10.78 per doz.; No. 4, $12.65 per “doz. All prices include 
chains. 


medium, $10.20 


Best grade 
best grade 
No. 7, 


s are lighter than those of last 
year, although they are better now than in the early 
spring. Prices have advanced 

We quote from , Jobbe rs’ stocks, f.o.b. 
ers’ tacks, 6 0z., 25-lb. boxes, 20¢. per 
6 0Z., 25-lb. eating 19¢e. per Ib. 

TIRE CHAINS.—Retailers report very few sales of tire 
chains at this season, but the demand during the fall 
and winter was very heavy. There was also some scar- 
city at that time, and retailers are endeavoring to pro- 
tect themselves against any recurrence of the shortage. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Weed tire 
chains, 30 x 3%, $3.75 per pair; 32 x 3%, $4.10 per j 
35 x 4, $5.60 per pair; Rid-O-Skin tire chains, 30 x 3a 
per pair; 32 x 3%, $2.40 per pair; 35 x 4, $2.85 pe 
Weed cross chains, No. 3, $4 per 100; No. 3%, $5 
100; No. 4, $6 per 100; No. 4%, $6.65 per 100; No. 5, 
100; No. 5%, $10 per 100. 

TENTS AND WAGON Covers.—There has been a heavy 
advance in prices of both tents and wagon covers, due 
to the shortage of raw material, and the Government 
demand for tents. Cotton duck is very scarce, and the 
strictly domestic call for tents and wagon covers is 
fully up to normal. Naturally prices are on the up 
grade and may go still higher. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
grade wall tents, 10-0z., single duck, 7 x 9, 
$33.70 each; 91% x 12, $47.10 each; discount 

Wagon Covers.—Standard grade, 10-0z., 
10 x ‘vs $16.04; 11 x 14, $18.06; 11 x 15, 
50-10-74. 

WRAPPING PAPER.—Sales of wrapping paper are 
about normal, but jobbing stocks are growing less on 
account of the slow shipments from the mills. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
wrapping paper, 10%c. per lb.; express wrapping 
$6.90 per 100 Ib. 

WIRE STRETCHERS.—There is a good demand for wire 
stretchers, particularly in the districts where crops 
were heavy last year. There does not seem to be any 
shortage in this line, although shipments are somewhat 
retarded on account of shipping facilities. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: O. S. Wl- 
woods, No, 1 stretcher, $9.75 per doz.; No. 2, $9 per doz 
combination hoist and stretcher, No. 80, $18 per doz.; tackle 


Chicago: Upholster 
lb. ; bill posters’ tacks, 


$8 pel 


Chicago: Standard 
$31 each: 8 x 10 
50- 10-714 
10 x 13, 
$19. 30; 


$14.94 


discount 


Kraft’s 
paper, 
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block stretchers, roller bearing, %-in. rope, $13.50 per doz.; 
%-in. rope, $25.50 per doz.; plain bearing, %-in. rope, $12.75 
per doz. 

WirE Propucts.—There is a scarcity of all wire prod- 
ucts, but particularly barb wire. The Government is 


now taking virtually the entire output of barb wire, 
and jobbers have been informed by the makers that 
none will be shipped to them until the Government’s 
requirements are filled. Local jobbers have no barb 
wire in stock and are turning down all orders. 
Poultry netting is selling in good volume from the 
retail stores, and stocks are rapidly declining. Jobbers’ 
stocks are also light. The wire cloth situation is simi- 
lar, the manufacturers having very little to sell, while 
both jobbing and retail stocks are below normal. The 
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i Barony are two topics of nation-wide interest that 

are taking up the time and the attention of the 
heads of the large steel and other manufacturing com- 
panies in Pittsburgh this week. One is the immense 
plant to be built on Neville Island by the United States 
Steel Corporation for the United States Government, 
which we referred to at some length in our report last 
week. No further definite details of the building of 
this great plant have come out since that time except 
that the plant at Neville Island will be equipped with 
machinery to make 12-in. and 16-in. howitzers. At the 
meeting of the Machine Tool Builders’ Association held 
at Atlantic City, N. J., recently, Lieut.-Col, H. W. 
Reed of the Ordnance Department gave out a statement 
of the tools that will be needed for the ordnance 
plant at Neville Island, and also for a similar ordnance 
plant to be built by the Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
Corporation, and the list is a very impressive one. In 
values the lists figure up about $15,000,000, of which 
only $1,500,000 have been promised for delivery this 
year, leaving $13,500,000 worth for which the Govern- 
ment must find new sources of supply. Lieut.-Col. Reed 
also stated that an announcement from Washington 
might come at any time to the effect that the Govern- 
ment would double its present plans for building muni- 
tion plants at Neville Island and Philadelphia, and in 
this event the Government would need over $30,000,000 
of machine tools. , 


These programs of the Government for munition 
plants are so stupendous that the human mind can 
hardly grasp them. They show conclusively that the 
Government intends to take practically the entire out- 
put of machine tools for at least the remainder of this 
year, and further that the Government is likely to 
commandeer the output of some of the largest machine 
tool builders in the country, To build the Neville 
Island plant will require the quickest part of two years, 
and it may be fully that time before any finished 
products are turned out. 

The other subject that has been taking up time and 
attention of local steel people is the second Red Cross 
Drive for $100,000,000, the amount apportioned to 
Pittsburgh, or more properly speaking Allegheny 
County, having been $4,000,000. The biggest steel men 
of Pittsburgh did nothing else last week but serve on 
Red Cross committees soliciting funds, and with an 
energy and devotion to their duty that shows their 
heart is in Red Cross work, and that it will have all 
the help these big men can give it. One team, of which 
Isaac W. Frank is chairman, raised over $500,000 and 
Several other teams of which large manufacturers were 
members did nearly as well. 

_ The leading feature in the hardware trade this week 
is the increasing difficulty that jobbers are having in 
getting goods, and increasing scarcity in the supply, 
of nearly all kinds of goods handled by the hardware 
trade. On nearly all lines of goods in which steel is 
the base of their manufacture, they are becoming very 
scarce, this being for the reason that many manufac- 
turers of products not considered war essentials are 
either getting no raw materials or else are getting so 
little that their output has been either cut off entirely, 
or else very greatly reduced. All the items in galvanized 
ware and tinware are very scarce, and the supply of 
made-up goods is very low. This condition is certain 
to mean higher prices, and already many manufac- 
turers of goods have put up their prices on a good many 
lines, and will soon do so on others, Jobbers and re- 
tailers report their working forces are being greatly 
depleted by so many men enlisting in the Army and 
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heavy demand for wire cloth has not yet arrived, and 
when it does come it is doubtful if there is enough stock 
in this territory to satisfy it. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Painted 
barb wire in less than carload lots, $4.40 per 100 lb.; gal- 
vanized, $5.10 per 100 Ib. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, poultry net- 
ting as follows: Galvanized before weaving, 50 per cent dis- 
count; galvanized after weaving, 45 per cent discount from 
list. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Bale ties, 60-10-10 per cent off standard list: half sizes, 74 
per cent less; plain annealed wire, No. 14, $4.35 per 100 Ib.; 
No. 15, $4.45 per 100 Ib.; No. 16, $4.55 per 100 Ib. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 12-mesh 
black wire cloth, $2.10 to $2.25 per 100 sq. ft.; 12-mesh gal- 
vanized wire cloth, $2.25 to $2.75 per 100 sq. ft. 





Navy, and when the next draft comes in June, hun- 
dreds of local clerks will have to leave their employ- 
ment and how their places are to be filled is a mighty 
serious question. 

The scarcity in labor in the mills and factories is get- 
ting so serious that many manufacturing concerns are 
seriously considering the matter of hiring women for 
work that always has before been done by men. The 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company has taken under 
advisement the matter of putting women in its machine 
shops at Nicetown, near Philadelphia, and also in its 
wire and wire nail mills at Johnstown, operated by 
the Cambria Steel Co., a subsidiary interest. The 
demand for labor in the Pittsburgh district over the 
next two or three years, or during the duration of the 
war at least, is bound to be enormously heavy, and al- 
ready there is talk that common labor may go to as 
high as 60 cents per hour, the present rates running 
from about 35 to 45 cents per hour, the latter high 
rate being paid only by a few concerns and under spe- 
cial conditions. The outlook for the jobbing and retail 
hardware trades as regards supplies of goods and labor 
over the next year or two is certainly not very bright, 
and just now the situation to be met is a good deal of 
a question. Many retail hardware stores have now 
in their employ male and female labor that is incom- 
petent, but simply has to be retained because compe- 
tent men and women can hardly be had at any price. 


Axes. The shortage in supply of axes is steadily 
getting more acute, and indications are it will be much 
worse before it is any better. The Government is tak- 
ing practically the entire output of axes from plants 
all over the country on direct and indirect orders, leav- 
ing a very small supply for domestic uses. The fact 
that in so many localities people are using more wood 
as fuel is one reason for the heavy demand. Jobbers’ 
stocks are very low, and there seems to be no chance 
of their being increased so long as present conditions 
last. 


Botts AND Nuts. The Government is now taking 
close to 100 per cent of the output of nuts and bolts of 
all the manufacturers, and will likely continue to do so 
during the period of the war. The order for 129,000,- 
000 bolts for the Government is now being allocated 
among the different makers, and will take a good part 
of their output of some time. Makers of nuts and bolts 
state they have to show Government orders to the steel 
mills before the steel mills will make shipments of 
steel to them, Jobbers’ stocks are very low, and de- 
liveries to jobbers are slow. Enormous quantities of 
nuts and bolts are going to the shipyards, and the quan- 


tities so used will steadily increase as the capacity 


for making ships at the yards enlarges. It is said dis- 
counts are very firmly held. The Government discounts, 
reaffirmed until June 30, are as follows: 


Large rivets, $4.65 base; 7/16 x 6 in. smaller and shorter 
rivets, 45-10 off list. Machine bolts, h.p. nuts, % x 4 in.: 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 50-10 off list ; cut threads 
50-5 off list; larger and longer sizes, 40-10 off list Machine 
bolts, ¢.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in Smaller and shorter, 
40-10 off list: larger and longer, 35-5 off list. Carriage bolts, 
3% x 6 in.: Smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 50-5 off list 
cut thread, 40-10-5 off list; larger and longer sizes, 40 off 
list; lag bolts, 50-10 off list; plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 50 off 
list; hot pressed nuts, square blank, 2.50c. per Ib. off list; 
hot pressed nuts, hexagon blank, 2.30c. per Ib. off list: hot 
pressed nuts, square tapped, 2.30c. per Ib. off list; hot pressed 
nuts, hexagon tapped, 2.10c. per Ib. off list: e.p.c. and t. 
square and hexagon nuts, blank, 2.25¢. per Ib. off list.: ¢.p.e. 
and i. square and hexagon nuts, tapped. 2 00c. per Ib. off list. 
Semi-finished hexagon nuts. % in. and larger, 60-10-10 off 
list; 9/16 in. and smaller, 70-5 off list; stove bolts 70-10 off 
list; stove bolts, 2% per cent extra for bulk: tire bolts, 
50-10-5 per cent off list. The above discounts are from pres- 
ent lists now in effect. All prices carry standard extras 


Rivets. The Committee on Steel and Steel Products 
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handed out some new rulings on prices last week, and 
made a reduction of 15 cents on boiler rivets, apd 25 
cents per 100 lb. on structural and ship rivets. A re- 
duction of about 5 per cent on smaller rivets was also 
made. About 100 per cent of the entire output of rivets 
is being taken by the Government. Government prices 
now are $4.40 for structural and ship rivets, and $4.60 
for conehead boiler rivets per 100 lb. f.o.b, Pittsburgh, 
in carloads and larger lots. 

Cut Natts. The present limited output of cut nails 
is largely being taken by the Government, but there is 
still some surplus for commercial uses for which the 
mills making cut nails are able to find a ready market. 
It is estimated that the present output of cut nails is 
not over 50 to 60 per cent of capacity, the mills using 
the steel for the turning out of war essentials, or else 
are shipping the raw steel to other concerns, The 
prices quoted below on cut nails are for carloads and 
larger lots, jobbers charging the usual advances to the 
trade for small lots from store. 

We quote cut nails in carloads and larger lots at $4 base 
per keg, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, jobbers and retailers charging 
$4.50 and $4.75 per keg in small lots from store. 

IRON AND STEEL Bars. Makers of iron and steel 
bars are straining every energy they can to get out a 
full output of both iron and steel bars for Government 
use as a very large quantity of bars is being called for 
in contracts for cars and other equipment lately placed 
by the Government. The use of iron and steel bars 
is general in a great many products being made for 
the Government, and it looks now as though the entire 
output of all the mills would be taken by the Govern- 
ment on direct and indirect orders. Shipments of bars 
will still go forward to implement makers, builders of 
tractors and to other concerns that are making strictly 
war essentials. Prices on iron and steel bars as fixed 
by the Government are very firm and those quoted be- 
low are for carload lots, jobbers charging the usual ad- 
vances for smaller lots from store. 

We quote steel bars rolled from old steel rails at 3c.; from 
steel billets, 2.90c., and refined iron bars, 3.50c., f.o.b. Pitts- 
bargh. 

SHEETS. . In the first half of May, reports show that 
independent sheet mills operated to about 80 per cent 
of capacity, but this rate will likely fall off when the 
real hot weather comes. The shortage in supply of 
sheet bars is getting more acute, and four or five mills 
were very short of steel last week and only operated 
to about 50 per cent or less. The Government is still 
placing heavy orders for sheets, and some very large 
business is in sight, in blue annealed and black and 
galvanized sheets. The mills have decided where job- 
bers can show Government order number for sheets 
shipped out from stock for Government work, the mills 
will replace these sheets as they can, but will not al- 
low this business to have preference over Government 
orders. Shipments of sheets have been shut off to a 
great many consumers that are not making strictly 
war essentials. Jobbers stocks are very low. 

The prices quoted below on the different grades of 
sheets are in carload lots at mill, jobbers and retail- 
ers charging the usual advances for small lots. 

Maximum prices on sheets in carloads and larger lots are 
as follows: Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed sheets at 4.25c., No. 
28 Bessemer black, 5c., and No. 28 galvanized, 6.25c., rolled 
from either Bessemer or open hearth stock, all f.o.b. mill, 
Pittsburgh, in carload and larger lots, actual freight to point 
of delivery added. Dealers will charge the usual advances for 
small lots from store. 

TIN PLATE. There is nothing of interest to note 
in the tin plate at this time, except that the War In- 
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ee business began with a rush in the suburban 

and country districts Weather conditions hereto- 
fore have held up farming operations. As the warmer 
weather has set in, the farmers find that they are in 
need of agricultural implements, as well as wire fencing 
and other hardware goods The city merchants have 
experienced a slight let-up both in the household trade 
and also in business from the machine shops _ This 
condition is looked on as being a temporary one 

Merchants who handle paints report business as be- 
ing better than at any time heretofore at this season 
of the year. The farmers are probably buying more 
paints than usual, and the city trade is also very good. 
The sale of safety razors is running ahead of previous 
records, due probably to the large number bought for 
the soldiers, and the retail merchants are making a 
hard fight against the drugstores for this business. 

The shortage of all kinds of wire goods is a matter 


' 
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dustries Board recently made a ruling to the effect 
that mills shall furnish tin plate only to customers 
making food containers, either for our own Govern- 
ment or for our Allies, this ruling to be in effect until 
further notice. This will shut off supply to tin plate 
concerns making tobacco cans, paint cans and other 
products, not classed as war essentials. Some makers 
of tin plate believe that present prices are too low, and 
should be advanced 25 cents or 50 cents per base box 
for last half of the year delivery. What action the War 
Industries Board will take in regard to prices on tin 
plate will not be known until the Board meets in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in June to fix prices on steel products 
for third quarter. Up to June 30, the price of tin plate 
rolled from Bessemer or open hearth stock is $7.75 
per base box, f.o.b Pittsburgh. The demand for stock 
items of tin plate is very active and stocks held by the 
mills for prompt shipment are low. 

We quote coke tin plate on contracts and in small lots a 
$7.75 per base box, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh, effective Nov. 7, 
prices on all sizes of terne plates are as follows: 8&-lb. coat- 
ing, 200-lb., $15 per package ; 8-lb. coating, I. C., $15.30; 12-lb. 
coating, I. C., $16.75; 15-lb. coating, I. C., $17.75; 20-lb. coat- 
ing, I. C., $19; 25-lb. coating, I. C., $20; 30-lb. coating, I. C., 
$21; 35-lb. coating, I. C, $22; 40-lb coating, I. C., $23 per 
package, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of de- 
livery. 

WINDow GLAss. _ Because of the practical suspension 
of building operations all over the country, the new 
demand for window glass is referred to as being the 
lightest ever known in the history of the trade. Buy- 
ing is only in very small lots, and stocks held at the 
factories and jobbers are very low. The fact that out- 
put has been cut down so much is said to be the reason 
that prices are fairly strong. The market on window 
glass is unchanged as follows: 

First 3 brackets, B single thick, 82 per cent; first three 
brackets, A single thick, 80 per cent; all sizes above the first 
three brackets in A and B quality, single thick, 79 per cent; 
all sizes A quality, double thick, 80 per cent; and all sizes 
B quality, double thick, 82 per cent. Window glass, AA 
quality, single and double thick, ranges from 75 to 78 per 
cent discount. 

WIRE Propucts. An item of interest in the wire 
trade is that an inquiry came out last week from the 
British Government for 50,000 tons of barb wire, neither 
painted or galvanized, and to be shipped as fast as pos- 
sible. The mills have indicated to the Government 
what part of this order each can fill, and it is expected 
to be allocated in a short time. The Government is now 
taking practically 100 per cent of the output of the 
mills in wire and wire nails, and will likely continue to 
do so over remainder of this year at least. The com- 
mercial demand is fairly heavy, but mills are com- 
pelled to notify favored customers nearly every day 
that they are not in position to take care of their 
wants, desiring to conserve their entire output for the 
needs of the Government. Stocks of wire and wire nails 
held by jobbers and retailers are very low with chances 
of replenishing them in the near future not very en- 
couraging. Prices in effect up to April 1 are as fol- 
lows: 

Wire nails, $3.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1-in. and longer 
including large-head barb roofing nails, taking an advance 
over this price of $2, and shorter than 1-in., $2.50. Bright 
basic wire, $3.35 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9, 
$3.25; galvanized wire, $3.95; galvanized barb wire and 
fence staples, $4.35; painted barb wire, $3.65; polished fence 
staples, $3.85; cement-coated nails, $3.40 base; these prices 
being subject to the usual advances for the smaller trade, 
all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 
60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. Dis- 
counts on woven-wire fencing are 47 per cent off list for 
carload lots. 46 per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 45 per cent 
off for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
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that causes considerable concern, and no relief is in 
sight. Wire fencing has almost been impossible to ob- 
tain, and jobbers’ stocks are running very low. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.—This particular branch of 
the hardware business is increasing very rapidly. In 
some instances it has been difficult to obtain ship- 
ments. Some dealers have found it a good plan to 
cater to the public garage owner’s business, and it ap- 
pears that the garage proprietor has realized quickly 
that buying from a merchant who can fill his orders 
from stock on hand is much more satisfactory than in 
making individual purchases from manufacturers. 

ANVILS.—There is not a single Swedish anvil in stock 
here, and it is very difficult to get shipments from 
American makers. No prices can be quoted, as they 
would simply be nominal figures. 

AxEs.—The jobbers have not yet been able to replen- 
ish their stocks, and it is problematical as to when they 
will be able to fill orders that are now coming in. 
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BALE TiESs.—Orders from country merchants are in- 
creasing, but it is hard to fill them, as local stocks have 
practically been depleted. Shipments from the mills 
have been cut off almost entirely, and there are no in- 
dications that stocks can be replenished at an early 
date. 

BUTCHER KNIves.—Business is slowing down with 
the city merchants and the reports from suburban 
dealers are about the same, A leading maker quotes 
a discount of 50 per cent to wholesalers. 


CLocKs.—The demand for alarm clocks is holding 
up and the hardware merchants are pushing this line 
as much as possible. 

Bingo alarm clocks are quoted at $1.90 each. 

CARRIAGE BOLTS.—Dealers in both Cincinnati and 
Covington, Ky., state that the demand for carriage bolts 
is heavy and in some cases they are having trouble in 
getting the sizes wanted. 

Jobbers quote % x 6-in. and smaller, at 35 and 5 per cent 
discount; larger and longer, 20 and 5 per cent off. 

CoAcH ScREWS.—Some improvement is reported from 
all dealers who handle coach screws, but those who 
have not much stock in hand are at a disadvantage, as 
they cannot be replenished at the present time. 

Jobbers quote a discount of 35 per cent off list, 

EAVES TROUGH AND GUTTER PIPE.—Sheet metal con- 
tractors, among whom are many hardware merchants, 
were never as hard put to get galvanized sheets as at 
the present time. Jobbers’ stocks are practically ex- 
hausted and the mills are devoting practically all of 
their time to Government work. However, enough ma- 
terial is secured to carry on ordinary repair work. 

Jobbers quote 3-in. conductor pipe, made from No. 29 
gage galvanized sheets at 6%c. per foot, and 5-in. eaves 
trough at 64c. per foot. 

EMEPY CLOTH AND PAPER.—The manufacturers are 
still ordering the usual amount of emery cloth and pa- 
per. Orders can be filled promptly. 

B. & A. emery cloth is quoted at 25 per cent off list by 
jobbers. 

FILES.—Jobbers’ stocks have been added to recently 
and orders can be taken care of with dispatch. The 
call from the machine shops has fallen off within the 
past few days, 

Black Diamond files are quoted by jobbers at 50 per cent 
off list, and Delta files at 40 and 5 per cent discount. 

FLATIRONS.—Kentucky merchants report the demand 
for flatirons as being above normal. At the present 
time they are able to supply all calls, although their 
stocks were bought some time ago and are running low. 

The average jobbers’ quotation is 6c. per lb. 

GAS AND ELECTRIC FIxTURES.—On account of the 
summer season and the slack building operations busi- 
ness has fallen off considerably, and shows no signs of 
any improvement. 

GARDEN Hose.—A number of dealers report that the 
call for garden hose has increased materially within 
the past few days. This is especially noticeable in the 
suburban districts, 

GARDEN TooLs.—There was never a better demand 
for garden tools at any time heretofore, and it is ques- 
tionable as to whether the retail merchants will be 
able to supply their customers, as stocks have been al- 
most wiped out in many instances. 

GALVANIZED PAILS AND GARBAGE CANS.—Advance 
in prices is expected on account of the scarcity of gal- 
vanized sheets. Firms making these are also confronted 
with higher labor costs. Many sheet metal plants lost 
a large percentage of their workmen, who were taken 
in the draft, and they cannot hope to supply the de- 
mand from the hardware trade at the present time. 

The jobbers’ quotation on 12-qt. galvanized pails is $3.33 
per doz., and on 14-qt. $3.72. 

HANDLES.—It is not possible to quote jobbers’ prices 
on handles, because they are impossible to obtain. The 
demand from the different departments of the Govern- 
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St. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, 
May 22, 1918. 


F all conditions were as favorable for business as 

the crep reports are at the present time, there 
would be no question whatever that various institutions 
in this section of the country would far surpass any- 
thing that they have previously made in sales records. 
The one condition that is going to check the most re- 
markable business here that we have ever had, will be 
the inability to get goods. This is already becoming 
apparent, especially in items which are not far from 
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ment has taken the outputs of nearly all plants, and 
only in a few cases can shipments be made to reg- 
ular consumers, 

IRON AND STEEL Bars.—It is no longer disputed that 
there is a famine in finished material, and iron and 
steel bars will be difficult to obtain from stocks for 
some time to come. Shipments from the mills have 
been cut off almost entirely and stocks in hand are lim- 
ited. 

The local jobbers qucte to-day iron and steel bars at 4.08 “ec. 
a lb., and twisted bars at 4.36 1-3c. base. 


LAWN Mowers.—Several dealers were compelled to 
carry over a stock of lawn mowers from last season, 
and now they are congratulating themselves that this 
condition arose. The advanced price enabled them to 
make a sufficient profit to cover all expenses in carrying 
over this stock. Just now they are somewhat exer- 
cised about being able to replenish their stocks. 

MACHINE Bo.ts.—In line with nearly all the other 
machine shop supplies there has been a let-up in busi- 
ness that was welcomed by some merchants who have 
had a hard time lately in filling orders. Shipments 
from the manufacturers have not improved, 

Jobbers quote % x 4-in. and smaller at 40 and 5 per 
cent off list, and larger and longer at 25 and 5 per cent 
discount. 

Picks.—The principal difficulty is in getting a sup- 
ply, and the jobbers state that they are unable to get 
shipments from the manufacturers. As retailers usual- 
ly carry a limited stock the present demand has caught 
them unawares. 

The wholesale price of contractors’ picks is unchanged at 
40 per cent off list. 

RooFING.—The manufacturers of composition roofing 
state that orders from the country merchants are 
coming in at a good rate, but that the principal trouble 
now is to get shipments through. No railroad embar- 
goes of consequence exist, but the car shortage causes 
delays in many shipments to customers in Indiana and 
northern Ohio. 

The following are average wholesale prices: Tarred felt, 


$3.10 per 100 lb.; slaters’ felt, $1.15 per roll; rosin sized 
sheathing, $57.00 per ton. Rubber roofing, per roll, best 
grade, one-ply, $1.80; two- ply, $2.15; and three-ply, $2.50. 
Medium grades, one-ply, $1.75; two-ply, $2; and three-ply, 
$2.15. Cheaper grades, one-ply, $1.20; two-ply, $1.45; and 


three-ply, $1.60. 

ROLLER SKATES.—The hard problem now is to obtain 
a supply for taking care of the demand, especially from 
the city merchants. The jobbers have only been able 
to obtain shipments by express lately from the manu- 
facturers, and consequently all stocks are very low. 

The wholesale nie on No. 5 roller skates is $1.65 per 
pair, and No. 6, 

Rope.—A better anes of both manila and sisal rope 
is now being carried by both jobber and retailer. This 
condition only came about within the past two weeks. 
Business is good. 

Jobbers quote Manila rope at 34\c 

SCREEN CLOTH.—The principal ¢ concern of the retail 
merchant now is to obtain a sufficient stock to supply 
their customers. The demand for screen cloth is heavy 
and dealers are compelled to buy in very small quanti- 
ties, because jobbers’ stocks are light. 

The jobbers quote $2.25 per 100 sq. ft. on black screen 
cloth and $2.70 on galvanized. 

WIRE AND WIRE Goops.—The shortage of wire nails 
has reached the point where it is a serious matter. 
Shipments from the mills have practically been cut 
off and the local stocks have reached the point where 
they have been parceled out very carefully. The wire 
fence proposition is even more serious and an instance 
may be cited of a car that reached a Covington, Ky., 
merchant this week and not a pound of the material 
was drayed to his warehouse, but was delivered direct- 
ly to customers from the car. 


Wire nails are quoted around $4.10 per keg base, and two- 
point cattle wire at $3.91 per hundred pounds, and four-point 
at $4.10 





and sisal at 30c. a Ib. 


CITIES 





the basic materials, such as wire, nails, sheets, tin and 
goods of this description. 

Local jobbers are beginning to have their quantity 
of goods from the factory reduced, only small allot- 
ments of differeht items coming through, and they are 
already forced to check out many orders. Woven wire 
fencing is extremely slow in arriving, and shipments 
that would ordinarily come through in a few days take 
weeks and even months. One local jobber, who ex- 
pected to have a carload of a popular price and kind of 
woven wire fence in here the first of the month, will 







as ere 
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not get it until the middle of June. Galvanized prod- 
ucts are just as bad, if not worse. 

There is no way of estimating the extent to which 
this general condition will affect the business, but 
many merchants are alive to the fact that to get the 
goods, they must order them, and order them promptly, 
and order in sufficient quantities to take care of any 
such trade as they may expect in the next few months. 

Even now, it is almost too late in many cases to get 
sufficient supply to take care of their customers. Con- 
ditions will be even worse, if possible, when it comes 
to the goods pertaining to the lighter side of life; 
that is, sporting goods and goods of this general de- 
scription. Paint stocks are, of course, fairly complete 
along these lines, but other supplies "will be hard to 
obtain. The question of price very seldom enters into 
any discussion along the line of purchasing goods for 
stock at the present time. 

Shop supplies and _ tools are meeting with an ever- 
increasing demand. The various training schools make 
a heavy demand on tool stock of the cities. 

Prices are holding at about the same level as they 
have in our previous quotations, possibly no change 
being made since last week’s prices. 


BARBED WIRE.—There is practically no barbed wire 
coming through from the mills now, and shipments are 
nowhere near normal. The demand now far outstrips 
the supply. Prices remain unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Painted cattle wire at 
$3.65 per 80-rod spool; painted hog at $3.79 per 80-rod spool; 
galvanized cattle at $4. 0 per 80-rod spool; galvanized hog 
at $4.36 per 80-rod spool. 

BALE TiEs.—The same conditions apply to bale ties 
as to wire. Price remains unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 8% x 15 Bale ties, 
$1.72 per bundle; 9 x 15 at $1.80 per bundle; 9% x 15 at 
$1.90 per bundle, or list less a discount of 65 per cent. 

FILES.—There still remains a shortage on certain 
sizes of files that are greatly in demand for stocks and 
factories. Prices remain unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Riverside files at 60 
per cent discount; Nicholson files, 50-5 per cent discount; 
Royal files, 60-10 per cent discount; Arcade files, 60 per cent 
discount. 

GALVANIZED TusBs.—No further advance has been 
made in price, but the supply is very low. Mill ship- 
ments are extremely slow. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Common galvanized 
No. 0, at $9.10 per doz,: No. 1. $11.20 per doz.; No. 2, at 
$12.60 per doz.; No. 3, at $14.17 per doz.; No. ie heavy, at 
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$16.74 per doz. ; No. 2, heavy, at $19.04 per doz.; No. 3, heavy, 
at $21.14 per doz. 

GALVANIZED PAILs.—Mill shipments are very slow, 
with no prospects for any betterment. Price remains 
unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Common 8-quart gal- 
vanized xy $3.46 per doz.; 10 quarts, $3.92 per doz.; 12 
quarts, $9.30 per doz.; 14 quarts, $4.63 per doz.; 16 quarts, 
$5.84 per doz. ; ; 16- -quart stock pails, $7.35 per doz.; 18 quarts, 
$8.53 per doz.; 20 quarts, $9.73 per doz. 

_SAsH Corp.—Although there are higher mill quota- 
tions than formerly, the local price remains unchanged. 
The supply is limited even with the light use there is 
being made of it at the present time. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Silver Lake sash cord 
at oo per lb., the best grade of common cotton cord at 55c, 
per lb. 

ScrREws.—Shipments are slow from the factory, and 
the demands from shops and mills are absorbing more 
of the popular sizes of screws. Prices remain un- 
changed. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Flat head bright wood 
screws at 75 and 10 per cent; round head glued wood screws, 
75 per cent; flat head brass wood screws, 40 per cent; round 
— brass wood screws, 35 and 5 per cent from standard 
ist. 

STEEL SHEETS.—The supply of steel sheets is low, 
some sizes being entirely off the market. Price re- 
mains unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: 28 gage galvanized 
sheets at $7.82 per cwt.; 28 gage black sheets at $6.57 per 
cwt. 

TIN PLATES.—The shortage of this material is in- 
creasing, with no prospect for a better stock for some 
time to come. Price remains unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Furnace coke, ICL, 
20 x 28, at $24.75 per box; IC roofing tin, 8-lb. coating, $24 
per box; Ideal bright, 20 x 28, 8-lb. coating, $36 per box; 
Flour City, IC tin, 20 x 28, 8-lb. coating, $21 per box. 

PAINT.—Ready-mixed paint is finding a fairly good 
market, although sales are for small quantities. Price 
remains unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: First grade house 
paint, $3.10 per gal. in 1-gal. cans; second grade, at $2.15 per 
gal. in 1-gal. cans. 

Ropre.—Local supply seems to meet the present de- 
mand although some sizes are low in jobber’s stocks. 
Occasionally it requires some time to find the sizes 
wanted. Prices remain unchanged. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Best grade Manila 
at 34c. per lb.; best grade sisal at 24c. per lb. ; cotton rope at 
34c. per lb., base; Swedish wire rope at list, plus 25 per cent; 
crucible wire rope at list, plus 25 per cent. 


Classified List of Extras on Pound Chain 


NEW schedule of prices on Proof Coil Chain and 

various items and extras in connection therewith 
has been adopted and approved by the War Industries 
Board through the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
in connection with and by the chain manufacturers. 

The base price on Proof Coil Chain has been changed 
from % in. to 1 in., together with the attached schedule 
of extras and differentials. 

To the base price for 1 in. per 100 lb. there will be 
an allowance of 25c. per 100 lb. for minimum carload 
shipments of Proof Coil Chain. 

It will be noted that the schedule of differentials 
has been changed on some sizes, but that on the whole, 
as far as Proof Coil Chain is concerned, the net prices 
on most of the sizes are approximately the same as 
those ruling heretofore. 

The extras for Twist Link Chain, Log Chains, Boom 
or Rafting, Railroad, Brake and Switch Chains have 
been advanced to equalize the increased cost of pro- 
duction that has occurred since the extras ruling here- 
tofore for many years past were put into effect. 

On items which the War Industries Board did not 
act upon as having any connection with Government 
business, the extras have also been changed on prac- 
tically the same general lines as those which are now 
published. 

The demands of the Government fof chain from its 
various departments, notably from the Motor Truck 
Division, Quartermaster’s and the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, are so heavy, both immediate and pros- 
pective, that it is going to strain the capacity of all 
the manufacturers of chain in the country to keep the 
Government supplied. In consequence there is going 


to be a great scarcity of chain for commercial purposes, 
and jobbers will have to be satisfied with very consid- 
erable delay in the execution of their commercial orders. 
For prices on other sizes add to base as follows: 
Three-sixteenth-in., $6.50; %4-in., $4; 5/16-in., $2; 
3-in., $1; 7/16-in., 80c.; %4-in., and 9/16-in., 65c.; 56-in. 
and 11/16-in., 45c.; %-in. and 13/16-in., 20c.; %-in. 
and 15/16-in., 10c.; 1-in., base; 14%-in. and 1%4-in., base. 


BB and BBB 


BB quality, 3/16-in. and %-in., $2 extra. 
BB quality, 5/16-in. and %-in., $1.50 extra. 
BB quality, 7/16-in. and larger, $1.25 extra. 
BBB quality, 3/16-in. and %4-in., $4 extra. 
BBB quality, 5/16-in. and %-in., $2.50 extra. 
B BB quality, 7/16-in. and larger, $2.25 extra. 


Exact or Neat Sizes 


Three-sixteenth-in., $2 extra. 
One-quarter-inch, $1.50 extra. 
Five-sixteenth-inch and larger, special price. 


Twist Link Chain 
Three-sixteenth-in. to 7/16-in., inclusive, $1 extra. 
Larger than 7/16-in,, special price. 

Log Chains 


Self-colored, any pattern, $1.25 extra. 
Polished log chain, any pattern, $1.75 extra. 


Polishing 


Three-sixteenth-inch to %-in., inclusive, 50c. extra. 
Other sizes, special price. 
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Boom or Rafting Chains 


With ring and sheared toggle, or two sheared toggles, 
50c. extra. 
With forged or California pattern toggle, $1 extra. 


Railroad Brake Chains 


Any size, 24-in. or longer, with one end link on each 
end, but no eyebolts, 25c. extra. 

Any size, 24-in. or longer, fitted with one end link 
and one eyebolt, not threaded or nutted, but left plain, 
$1.25 extra. 

Any size, 24-in. or longer, fitted with end link one 
end and eyebolt threaded and nutted on other end, $1.75 
extra. 

Any size, 24-in. or longer, fitted with eyebolts, each 
end threaded and nutted, $2.25 extra. 
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Plain chains, 24-in. or longer, no eyebolts or end 
links, 25c. extra. 
Any brake chains shorter than 24-in., special price. 


Railroad Switch Chains 


Regular pattern, fitted with regular grab hook and 
long link, $1 extra. 

Special patterns, special price. 

Any chain to specifications or test other than regular 
commercial chain takes special price. 


Railroad Inspection 


All chain for railroads or car builders that is subject 
to test and inspection, such inspection and test must be 
made at manufacturer’s plant. 


Collecting Interest on Unpaid Accounts 


By ELTON J. BUCKLEY 


HE following inquiry comes to me from a retail 
dealer in Capron, IIl.: 


Please advise if, with a sign up in our 
store reading seven per cent interest will 
be charged on past-due accounts, and the 
same statement appearing on all our bill- 
heads, can we legally charge and collect 
this interest? 


This is a subject on which I have had decided 
opinions for many years. Whenever I have had 
the opportunity I have advised individual clients, 
as well as commercial organizations, that all whole- 
sale and retail merchants should have a rigid rule 
that accounts not paid by a certain date must bear 
interest. I sat down once and tried to calculate 
how much money the merchants of the land lost by 
not doing this, but it ran into such a sum before I 
got halfway through that I stopped. Without doubt 
the total would be staggering. 

The customer who fails to pay his account when 
due is no more or less than a borrower from his 
creditor. Why should he not pay interest like any 
other borrower? Only the other day one of my 
clients was discussing his financial condition with 
me. He had just been compelled to go to his bank 
and borrow, because he had so much money on his 
books that he couldn’t collect. 

Was he charging interest on those overdue ac- 
counts? No. Why not? Because he didn’t think 
his customers would stand for it. That has always 
been the obstacle in the way of charging interest 
on overdue accounts—fear of antagonizing trade. 
There are two answers to make to that objection 
to-day. First, customers are being educated to 
stand almost anything just now, and being charged 
interest on overdue accounts is no worse than many 
other things they have endured with comparative 
equanimity. Second, the plan to charge interest 
could in many towns be adopted by all the merchants 
together if somebody would work it up. Such a 
combination would be perfectly legal, and in many 
cases quite easy to form—and absolutely effective. 

It is the settled law that merchants can charge 
interest on overdue accounts, provided the cus- 
tomer knew or had reason to know that interest 
was to be charged. The qualification is important. 
Take a dealer who has handled his credit trade as 
is usually handled—carrying his people along, col- 
lecting when he can, but never charging interest, 
although some of his accounts, or parts of accounts, 


run for many months. A man like that, who has 
been accustomed to give a customer months of credit 
without interest, cannot suddenly start in to add 
interest to his customer’s account. He has led his 
customer to believe, by a course of dealing, that he 
did not intend to charge interest, and he cannot 
suddenly change that course of dealing without 
warning. He should send an express notice by 
mail to every customer, and post a sign in his store, 
that on and after a certain date all accounts not 
paid when due will bear interest. When the time 
comes he can start to add interest to his customer’s 
unpaid accounts and can collect every cent of it. 

After a merchant had established this rule and 
was enforcing it right along, any new customers who 
came to him could be charged interest on overdue 
accounts without notice, regardless of the fact that 
they might not have been charged it by anybody 
else with whom they had dealt. That is because 
the particular dealer has never established any 
course of dealing with them which led them to be- 
lieve he didn’t intend to charge interest. He had 
merely applied his regular rule to them. And the 
uniform custom of a’merchant, carried out, let us 
say, by notice on his letterheads, billheads, and per- 
haps by a notice posted in his store, binds his cus- 
tomers, whether they see it or not. 

Even where a merchant has a regular custom of 
charging interest on unpaid accounts, no interest 
can be charged upon an account unless it js liqui- 
dated; that is, unless the amount is settled and fixed. 
An open running account does not bear interest. 

Notice to customers that interest will be charged 
on accounts not paid when due should, of course, 
state when they are due, that is, in ten days, thirty 
days, on presentation, and so on. I remember one 
case in which a merchant’s effort to collect interest 
was defeated because he said it would be charged 
on accounts “not paid when due,” and he had been 
so shiftless in presenting bills in the past that no- 
body knew when he considered them due. 

The situation as to collecting interest on unpaid 
accounts is somewhat different when you have to 
sue a customer to collect an account. In that case 
you can always add interest from. the day when 
commercial custom would make the account due; for 
example, at the end of thirty days. To illustrate, 
you sell a customer $500 worth of goods on May 1. 
He doesn’t pay. Custom would make the account 
payable June 1, and you can therefore add interest 
from June 1. 

(Copyright, May, 1918, by Elton J. Buckley) 





Publicity for the Retailer 


The Annual Campaign Against the Range Peddler Is Producing Effective 
Advertising—Two Forceful Auto Accessory Ads—‘“‘ Hooverizing ”’ 
with the Gas Range—Unique Single Column Ads 


By Burt J. PARIS 


On the Trail of the Motorist 


No. 1 (4 cols. x 12 ins.) 
HE gas carriages are buzzing up and down and 
across the highways and byways of the land, 
and the honk of a hundred thousand or more horns 
mingles with the gladsome sounds of awakening 
Nature. 

Having got this little opening paragraph off our 
chest, as the saying goes, we will proceed to intro- 
duce you to a really fine accessory ad just received 
from the Warner Hardware Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Warner picked a profitable moment to herald his 
new accessory department to the great motoring 
public, and as an announcement ad this one moves 
up to the front of the class. 

The opening talk is the sort of talk the motorist 
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likes to read. At first reading he can see with half 
an eye that the Warner concern has opened a real 
accessory department. Complete stocks, well-known 
products and intelligent service form a trio suffic- 
iently attractive to induce a visit from every motor- 
ist who doesn’t care to be eternally shopping around 
to get what he needs. 

Note the offer of a free flag for the radiator. Here 
is the most timely and appealing souvenir that could 
possibly be offered. 


Another Accessory Ad Full of ‘‘ Pep”’ 


No. 2 (4 cols. x 11 in.) 
ERE’s how the Wm. K. Toole Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I., hustles after the spring and early sum- 
mer accessory business. This inviting presentation 
is unique in the fact that electrical goods are com- 
bined with accessories. 
Like the Warner ad, the listing of accessories in- 


Also a Complete Line 


of Garden Tools and 
Garden Seed 


‘EVERYTHING IN HARDWARE 
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PAWTUCKET &.1. 
176-180 MAIN ST. 22-24 EAST AVE. 


Attention! Auto Owners 
and Prospective Electrical Buyers 





Some More Things 
and Hundreds of 
Others Not 
Mentioned 


dust a Few of the 
Things You Will 

Find Here 

MeBeth Lenses 

Keystone Grease Hone Clamps 

Diton Grease 

Auto Soaps 

Spark Plogs 

| Windshield Cleaner 

Starting Cables Hood, Ajax and 

Columbia Batteries Goodyear 

Hot Shet Rattertes 

Mosederg Wrenches 


Where will you find 


Bive Ribbon Polsh 
Wonder Mist Body Cleaner 
Harris Olle and Grease 
Mobfions 

Stewart Horns 

National Storage Batteries 
M. and B. Colle or 
Jump Spark Cols gees. 
Weed Sid Chains 
Feta AaxBiaters 
Antomebiio Fases 


We Have the 
Above Brands in 
Radiator Nose All Sizes 

Goodyear Blowout Repair 








Supplies 


ELECTRICAL DEPT.___~ 


> 22-24 EAST AVE. <a 























No. 1—Strong announcement ad 
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No. 2—Accessories and electrical goods combined 





May 30, 1918 





' Aid Hardware 
Company's Column 











A Timely Warning to Housewives | 


Beware of a Stee! Range Peddler 


Tur Approaco—A man, with a team 
attached to a wugon, may drive up to 
your houze and attempt to unload 
and place in your kitchen a range. 
He may, if you alfow him, proceed 
to explain, ina very smooth manner, 
that this recently-arrived range is 
made of steel and far superior to all 
other ranges on the murket, and that 
for eighty dollars cash you may avail 
yourselves of the opportunity of own- 
ing this very superior article in the 
stove line. If you do not happen to 
have the money in your hand, you 
may take the stove on approvai, and 
if satisfactery, pay forit when con- 
venient. However, ‘‘as & mere for- 
mality” you and your husband should 
sign two innocent-looking pieces of 
paper. 

Tue Contract—The range, as it 
stands alongside of the one that has 
done you such faithful service, ap- 
pears to be a great improvement, but 
beware again of those two innocent- 
looking pieces of paper. Examine 
them carefully on both sides and see 
if one does not read SOMETHING LIKE 

HIS : 


| 


$85. State of .... ..Onthe .day 
OF once nee 191. after date, we, or 
either of us, promise to pay to the 
order of eighty-five dollars, 
value received, without discount or 
offset, waiving our rights to all ex- 
emptions allowed us by law, with in- 
terest at six per cent, if not paid 
when due or when presented. : 

County of .. itness .. ‘a 

And the other one on one side, 
SOMETHING LIKE THIS: 

Btate of ........ ....... County. This 
memorandum of agreement made 
and entered into‘this ......day of.......... 
A.D. 191.. between the .......... of the 
first part, and ......... of the second 
part, witnesseth: That the ..........has 
this day sold to the parties of the 
second part one .......... range No. ....... 
and delivered the same ia géod order, 
and in consideration of the same the 
parties of the second part have caused 
to be executed their promissory note, 
bearing even date herewith, for the 
sum of eighty-five dollars, payable to 
the order of without, discount 
or offset and due on the. day of 


Range Co. warranted said range to 
bake, boil, and do all kinds of cook- 
ing in & good, workmanlike manner, 
and agree tofurnish free of charge 
any parts that may with ordinary use 
get out of repair sufficiently-to injure 
the working of said range during the 
period of twelve mouths from the 
date of this writiag, provided that 
the above note is paid when due and 
presented, and that the parties of the 
second part furnish such flue and fuel 
asie necessary toits perfect opera- 
tion. , 

It is further agreed that the range 
is not transferable until” paid for, 
and receipts, discounts or offsets will 
net be accepted against the above 
note. This is the only agreement or 
stipulation recognized in the pur- 
chase and sale of said range, and wo 
alteration of above or erasure by 
salesman, is authorized or will be rec- 
ognized by said company. 

And on the other side someTHine 
LIKE THIS: 

Notice. Special. Ranges must be 
sold at prices regulated by the com- 
pany, and no other time for payment 
given than as instructed by the su- 
perintendent in charge. Any eras- 
ures upon notes or warrants; or any 
endorsements allowing discounts, ex- 
cept for cash paid on aecaunts or for 
payments on delivery, are positively 
forbidden. We furpish our salesmen 
with lithograph receipts, numbered 
and signed with fac-simile of name, 
as below, which is charged to them 
as cash, and is used by them in pay- 
ment of bills to customers or-for cash 
received from parties who are indebt- 
ed to us for .. ranges. We are 
led to the adoption of this scrip 
partly for the protection of ourselves, 
but more particularly for the protec- 
tiom of our customers. It has decur- 


ecnting themselves as having author- 
ity trem us, have collected money on 
sales and given receipts for same, 
signing the name of the company. 
Now, we want to caution all persons 
that no receipt of money, bill or any- 
thing whatever will be accepted, eith- 
erin full or part payment of any note 
orclaim held by this company, un- 
less endorsed on the note, except the 
scrip above named, aad it only Im the 
manner specified on its face. Neither 
will we recognize any transactlos out- 
side of the guarantee which is sigaed 
with the fac-simile of the company’s 
signature, bor any erasures, or addi- 
tions, to this printed condition. Mo 
old stoves taken as part payment for 


Tue Resutt—Take it for granted 
that you ure pleased with the appear- 
ance of the range and the terws ef 
the purchase and that you and your 
husband sizn the two pieces of paper. 
You have signed a promissory note 
for the payment of $85 without dis- 
count or offset, with interest at six 
per ceut from date if not paid when 
due or when presented. You have 
waived your rights to all exemptions 
allowed you by law. 

You have signed an iron@lad con- 
tract from which there is no escape 
in law. bs 

You do pot legally own the range 
until the note is paid in full. The 
company can take the range away 
without returning. the part payment 
you have made. It is no legal excuse 
that you did not know what you were 
signing. The company can sue you 
upon uote, recover judgment, and 
levy cn your household goods. 

Tue InpcermentT—HE MaY TELL You 
that your old stove will be taken in 
pirt payment. 

He may TELL you that what you 
are sioing is only a receipt. 

He MAY TELL you that his steel 
range is far superior to the ranges 
sold by your local dealeg. 

HE MAY TELL YOU THAT BB WILL TAKE 
part of the price in his board and 
that he will allow a certain discount 
if monthly payments are made, or 
that he will allow so much for every 
day you ride with him on his wagon 

Tue Contract—‘'No OLD STOVES TAK- 
EN IN PARI PAYMENT."” 

Reap IT CaReFULLy and see if it is 
not a note. 

Try iT yoursety without signing 
papers, or inquire of those who have 
tried one. 

“‘REcEIPts, dIScOURTS AND OFF827S 
will not be accepted against the above 
note, ani! no alteration of above cor- 
ditions or erasure by salesman is au- 
thorized or will be recognized by said 
compaoy, neither will we recognize 
any transactlon outside of the guar- 
antee which is signed and Fac 8IMILE 
of company’s signature, nor any eras- 
ures, ulterations, or additions to the 
prioted condition.”’ 

Tus Avvice—Don't trade with 4 
total stranger. Don't sign any paper 
until you have tried the range for 
thirty days. Don’t let him tap your 
old.Btove with a hammer to show you 
how frail it.is. Remember that all 
stoves will need repairs and that the 
post office address of the pedler is 
subject to change ‘without notice. 
Consult your lawyer BEFORE SIGNING 
any paper offered you for signature 
by a peddler. It will be cheaper than 
consulting him after you have signed. 

Conciusion—Your home dealer is a 
res; onsible man, can sell you a bet- 
ter range at a lower price, cen always 
be found to make his guarantee guod, 
can furnish you repaire at any time, 
and, in short, is the proper person 
now, as he always has been, from 
whom to buy a range. 


The prize last week was won by 
Miss Anna Cherry of South Fork, 
and she will be awarded the four 25c 
Thrift Stamps. The misspelled word 
was ‘investigate’ and was found in 
the Journal. J 

The prize this week will go to BI- 
loam Springs towhship aod. $i 4n 
merchandise* will be awarded to the 
party who sends in the firet correc- 
tion by mail. The misspelled word 
will be in our column in either the 
Journal, Gazette or Search-Light. 








red that irresponsible persons, repre- 


No. 3—The peddlers of ranges won't survive this 


Aid Hdwe. Co. 


The most Interesting Store 
in West Plains 














, 


“The Wartime Range’ 
Detroit Jewel 


The Range That Will Help You 


x will use Detroit Jewe 


“Hooverize” 
Ra 


e Cook School for b 





I 





DETROL ! 


Enjoy These Every Meal Conveniences 





Hardware Company 
Elm and Griffin 








No. 4—Wartime argument that convinces 


cludes many products of national reputation as well 
as a complete assortment of the smaller needs of the 
auto owner. 

Tires and chains are given premier position in the 
ad. Chains should come in for plenty of publicity at 
this time, as frequent rains at this season make 
their use imperative. 


Giving the Peddler’s Game Away 

No. 3 (2 cols. x 15 in.) 

S the Aid Hardware Co., West Plains, Mo., says: 

“With the beautiful spring comes the range 
peddler with much fine talk and many promises and 
a note to sign. For all this you pay them from $15 
to $25 more for a range than your home merchant 
will charge you.” 

They forthwith proceed to prove this statement 
in this exceptionally clear and concise ad, which is 
worth reading from the first word to the signature. 
The form of this ad is unique and lends great inter- 
est to the presentation. But it is the complete and 
fair-minded description of peddlers’ methods which 
makes this ad deter the local citizen from having 
any dealings with transient peddlers. 

To meet these pests is a real’ problem for many 
hardware dealers located in the smaller towns, and 
we are very glad to herewith present a remedy which 
in our estimation will completely cure the tendency 
to patronize these fakers. 

Mere protest and condemnation will not do the 
trick. It requires logical argument based on ex- 
actly what the peddler offers and what he fulfills. 
Save this ad. You may need its strong talk in the 
next few weeks. 


Wartime Cooking on the Gas Range 


No. 4 (8 cols. x 7 in.) 


| reviewing the publicity of hardware merchants 
during the past year it has been most interesting 
and educational to observe how former angles of 
presentation used in selling hardware specialties 
have given way to the urge of wartime necessity. 
And it has been most gratifying to note how large 
a percentage of hardware store stock lends itself 
admirably to the idea of wartime saving and econ- 
omy. Truly the hardware dealers are doing their 
bit with their agdvertising—a bigger and more im- 
portant bit than perhaps some of you realize. 
Here is a wartime ad from Huey & Philp, Dallas, 
Tex. The arguments in favor of economy of fuel, 
labor and food conservation are real and must im- 
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press the housewife whose cooking equipment is not 
on a true wartime basis. 

For instance, the text points out that the same 
gas heats both oven and broiler. There is no get- 
ting around that argument. Two articles cooked on 
a gas consumption usually required for one. 

The hardware dealer has been keen to discover 
the economy features of his specialties. His adver- 
tising, past and present, is absolute proof of this. 

Consequently, we need not so much tell you to 
watch out for the features that mean wartime sav- 
ing but see that they are included in every one of 
your ads. Telling why an article saves food and 
fuel and labor is more convincing than simply mak- 
ing the statement that it does these things. 


, This Week’s 
Ask Your Wife 


—She Knows 

If you, don’t know what 
vou will require to properly 
tll the soil and care for that 
war garden, just ask your 
wife—she’ll tell you what to 
get. 

Everything here for Gar- 
jening. 

Everything for Clean-up 

And there’s everything 
for Workingmen in every 


“Wwplew 
SQUIER 


‘Hardware That Stands 
Hard Wear” 


97-99 MarketSt. 


Eatrance Also on 


Leading Question 


What are you going to 
give to the Red Cross fund >? 

That’s not an impertinent 
question—it’s most perti- 
nent. ’ 

It’s up to every mother’s 
son of us to give our utmost. 
In this way will we measure 
our patriotism. Investment 
in Liberty Bonds is one 
thing, giving to Red Cross 
is quite another. 

. But you are going to give, 
and liberally, we are sure. 


LUDLOW 
& SQUIER 


EXPERTS IN 
Hardware That Stands 
Hard Wear 


97-99 Market St. 


Washington St. Entrance Also on 


Washington St. 


No. 5—Be sure to read our comments on these ads 


Small—but They Do the Trick 


Nos. 5 and 6 (1 col. x 6 in.) 

| oer & SQUIER, Newark, N. J., run these 
ads. every day and they are sufficiently forceful 

to keep a large hardware store up on its toes. 

They are really daily trade-marks and buying 
reminders for the store, even if their messages are 
not read. First, the store trade design, a unique 
border especially appropriate for the hardware 
store, and then a lettered signature and a new cut 
each day. These cuts are supplied by a service 
which makes their use very reasonable in cost. 

The ads keep up with happenings of the hour, as 
note the appeal for the Red Cross used during Red 
Cross week. 


Answers Army Call 


PrBANK E. MARVIN, who has successfully rep- 
resented the Stanley Works in New England 
for the past several years, left last week for Camp 
Upton in answer to the call of the Govern- 
ment, and will be succeeded by Benjamin H. Ball, 
formerly in charge of the Builders’ Hardware De- 
partment of the John E. Bassett Company, New 
Haven, Conn. 


Hardware Age 


Obituary 


ARTHUR B. NELSON, for many years a member of the 
firm of Nelson & Call, Cortland, N. Y., died recently 
at a local hospital, following a long illness. He wag 
sixty-six years of age. 


GEORGE F. RIEMANN, of Riemann & Seabury, died 
recently after a brief illness at his home in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. He was born in Brooklyn, fifty-three years ago. 


LYMAN B. MILLIKEN, for fifty-three years in the 
hardware business at Saco, Me., died there recently in 
his eighty-fourth year. 


HuGo TOLLNER, 66 years old, died at his residence, 34 
Jefferson Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., recently, from heart 
disease. He is survived by a widow, five sons and three 
daughters. 


ELWwoop ADAMS died at his home in Worcester, Mass., 
recently. He was born in Worcester in 1856, and had 
for forty-three years conducted a hardware business. 
He was prominent in the city’s affairs, and identified 
with several fraternal organizations. A widow, son and 
daughter survive. , 


JOHN W. WINDSOR, a retired hardware merchant of 
Jamestown, N. Y., died at his residence on Lakewood 
Road, recently, following a year’s illness. He was born 
in 1833. He is survived by one son and daughter. 


Epwarp A. KELLER, until recently a hardware mer- 
chant of Edwardsville, Ill., died at his home recently in 
his sixty-sixth year. 


Harry EpwaArp HALg, forty-two years of age, pro- 
prietor of a hardware business at 131 Ralph Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., died recently at the Bushwick Hospital, 
following an operation for appendicitis. Mr. Hale was 
born in Brooklyn, and is survived by a widow and 
daughter. 

WILLIAM HENRY PILCHER, for many years conducting 
a hardware business at Streator, IIll., but now retired, 
died at his home, 309 South Park Street, recently, aged 
86 years. He was identified with numerous fraternal 
organizations, and had served the city in various capac- 
ities. 

HoRACE W. WILLSON, for fifty-six years employed by 
the American Steel & Wire Co. and its predecessor, the 
Washburn & Moen Co., died recently at his home in 
New York. Mr. Willson was a widely known salesman 
and was tendered a banquet by officials of the company 
at the time that he completed fifty years of service. He 
retired from active work in 1913. 


AUSTIN CLEMENT, president Page Steel & Wire Co., 
died in a hospital at Chicago, recently, after a long 
illness. He had been a resident of Chicago for many 
years. He was born in Bridgewater, Vt., in 1842. He 
leaves two sons, Allen M. and Arthur A., both residents 
of Chicago. 


GEORGE D. Tower, president J. D. Tower & Sons Co., 
Mendota, IIl., manufacturer of agricultural implements, 
died at Mendota, recently, aged sixty-four years. He 
was a member of the Union League Club of Chicago. 


Sotomon D. Farr died recently at his home in 
Bristol, Vt. He was born in Bristol in 1845, and after 
serving as a hardware clerk he and his brother entered 
business and continued under the firm name of Drake, 
Farr & Co., which later became E. S. & S. D. Farr. 
Mr. Farr is survived by a widow and three sons. 

J. B. GARDNER, a member of the Petty & Gardner 
Hardware Company, Hollis, Okla., died there recently, 
aged 37 years. 


Brands Rumors 


The Boston Belting Corporation is sending out 
notices to the effect that rumors about the alleged 
discontinuance of its line of mechanical rubber 
goods, including braided and sheeting hose, are un- 
true. It is prepared to supply all customers with 
its products as heretofore, says the announcement. 


Reading matter continues on page 82 
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A timely leaflet 
that brin s orders 


‘Write for a supply 
of these leaflets 





NEW garages are now going up and old ones are being repaired. 
Put into the hands of your customers either through the mail or 
by counter distribution this interesting two-color little catalog describing 


Stanley Garage Hardware 


Watch the inquiries and sales increase. There's a place for imprinting your 
name and address. Advise us how many you can use to advantage. We'll send 


them free. 


The leaflet gives pictures and information about 


Stanley Garage Door Holder No. 1774 Stanley Door Latch No. 1264 and Pull No. 1266 
An arm of steel that locks the garage door Give a finished appearance to outside and 
open, preventing injury to car entering or inside of door. The grip is large and com- 
leaving the garage. fortable. 4 

Stanley Garage Door Hinge No. 1457 Stanley Chain Bolts No. 1055 and Foot Bolts 
A well designed, strong, ball bearing hinge No. 1056 
that swings the door easily and smoothly. Strong, safe, easily operated. Lock double 
Made 24 in. an 10 in. long. doors automatically. 

These are the goods illustrated in the new Stanley Garage 
Hardware window display. Have you sent for yours? 


@ Works 


New Britain, Conn., U. S. A. 


New York Chicago 
100 Lafayette Street 73 East Lake Street 


Manufacturers of Wrought Bronze and Wrought Steel Hinges and Butts of all kinds, including 
Stanley Ball Bearing Butts. Also Pulls, Brackets, Chest Handles, Peerless Storm Sash Hangers 
and Fasteners; Screen Window and Blind Trimmings; Twinrold Box Strapping, and Cold Rolled 
Strip Steel. Stanley Garage Hardware is adaptable for factory and mill use. 


SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT ON “BOX STRAPPING” IN THIS ISSUE 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


Electric Washer with Swing- 
ing Wringer 


The Coffield Motor Washer Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, has put on the 
market the Coffield Electric Washer 
with Swinging Wringer, 1918 model. 
The tub is of copper, polished on the 
outside and tinned inside. Having 
large capacity it will answer equally 
well for small or large families, and 
is capable of turning out work faster 
than the operator can take care of 
if necessary. The tub moves on cén- 
trally located bearings and is so de- 
signed that the oscillating movement 
forces hot suds repeatedly through 
the garments, dissolving and removing 
grease and dirt. Delicate fabrics 
may be washed with safety, as the 
tub itself moves, with no _ inside 
movable parts to catch or tear cloth- 


Coffield electric washer with swinging 
wringer 


The tub has a special quick opening 
drain faucet on the end of the cylinder 
and the lid is of copper. The faucet 
is provided with a threaded connec- 
tion so that a hose can be attached if 
desired. The machine is mounted on 
roller bearing casters for ease in 
moving. 

The washer and wringer may be 
operated at the same time or inde- 
pendently. While clothes are being 
cleansed, the wringer can at the same 
time be operated in connection with 
the rinse tub. The Coffield crane 
wringer can be swung to any desired 
position, and will do all the wring- 
ing. It is never necessary to wring 
clean clothes back on top of or over 
the washer and the swinging wringer 
makes the constant moving of the 
machine unnecessary. 

An operator has absolute control at 


all times as the wringer can be 
stopped, started or reversed at will, 
and is provided with a safety relief 
for use in case of emergency. The 
washer can be started or stopped 
when the wringer is in operation. In 
addition, an electric switch is provided 
on the washer for stopping the entire 
machine if necessary. 

The motor is capable of developing 
% hp. without stalling. Only 12-in. 
wringers are used on these washers, 
being extra large for handling bed- 
spreads, blankets and other heavy 
pieces. The cylinder is of solid cop- 
per, 22 in. diameter and 22 in. long. 


Household Grist Mill 


The Arcade grist mill for daily 
family use on the farm, in town or 
city, if whole grain can be obtained, 
made by the Arcade Mfg. Company, 
Freeport, Ill., has been developed to 
enable housekeepers to grind their 
own flour or meal from wheat, corn, 
rye, barley, oats, peas or kindred 
grains. It is especially economical 
for farmers, a considerable proportion 
of the population, as it enables them 
to grind into flour or meal some of 
the cereals they raise. This enables 
them to conform to the food regula- 
tions instead of being compelled to buy 
at the rate of a pound of substitute 
grain, meal or flour, with every 
pound of wheat flour. 

With a mill at hand many people 
can economically satisfy their own 
needs, at the same time getting a 
much better product, as in processed 
flour many of the best elements are 
taken out. 

According to the Department of 
Agriculture, U.S. A., “freshly ground 
flour contains all the nutriment of the 
original grain. They are more laxa- 
tive than white flour and many of the 


Arcade household grist mill 

common breakfast foods on the mar- 
ket. Among cereal foods they are 
relatively rich in mineral matter and 
in growth promoting and body regu- 
lating substances. These last are 
present in many foods, but in such 
small amounts that they have until 
recently escaped recovery. They are 


now thought to play an important 
part in growth and in keeping people 
well. They are found in milk and 
eggs, fruits and green vegetables and 
in the outer portions of cereal grains, 

This mill is 10% in. high, weighs 11 
lb., is finished in a neat gray color and 
can be attached to table, bench or 
counter. With a satisfactory profit 
to wholesalers and retailers it can 
be delivered to consumers at $3.50 
each, and west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains at $4 each. 


Shipley’s Ink for Marking 
Cutlery 


The question is frequently asked 
where may be obtained a suitable ink 
for marking blades of pocket knives, 
razors or the polished steel surfaces of 
hardware samples and other lines, 
Malcolm A. Shipley, 131 South 
Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


ja 
JiNK 


| M A.SHIPLEY 
Philadelphia 


Shipley’s Ink for marking cutlery 


offers Shipley’s Cutlery Ink for desig- 
nating numbers, costs, selling prices 
or other concise necessary information 
on fine polished steel merchandise. 
Such a marking fluid should combine 
permanent wearing qualities, that will 


not rust or disfigure blades or other 


fine surfaces, and which may be quick- 
ly removed without defacing the 
goods. This the manufacturer guar- 
antees it will do. 


Metal Cut to Exact 
Dimensions 


Homer F. Livermore, Inc., 85 Pearl 
Street, Boston, Mass., gives especial 
attention to the supplying quickly of 
metals cut to exact dimensions. As 
many manufacturers know, it is fre- 
quently a great convenience to be able 
to purchase metals at short notice in 
finished or semi-finished form, in 
pieces cut to required size. Many 
supply establishments do not have 
either facilities or sufficient variety 
of materials to render efficient service. 
The house of Livermore carries con- 
siderable stock of metals in whole 
sheets, bars and tubes. For instance, 
the brass sheets will vary from .001 
in. to 1 in. in thickness, and copper 
sheets from .001 to % in. thick. There 
are also facilities in this organization 
to shear or saw this stock into any 
shape or size required within the ca- 
pacity of the sheets. Also soft, hard 
or spring tempers can be furnished. 


Reading matter continues on” page 84 
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Richards-Wilcox Hardware For 
Sliding Partitions 





In public buildings 
such as schools, churches, 
lodge halls, clubs and sim- 
ilar institutions in which 
it is customary to divide 
auditoriums into class 
rooms and vice versa, 


Is a Gilt Edged 
Investment 


Every dollar invested in R-W Hardware for sliding 
partitions not only pays a handsome stock dividend of 
service to the owners of the building, but earns a high 
rate of interest in favorable public opinion for the archi- 
tect who specifies it. 





Made in suitable 
sizes and styles to ac- 
commodate all re- 
quirements, and for 
three types of parti- 
tions—parallel door 
partitions, accordion 
door partitions and 
flush door partitions. 











Write for illustrated book, “Sliding Door Hard- 
ware for Partitions.”” Sent without obligation. 


RichardsWilcox Manufacturing (0 


SAN FRANCISCO Aurora, Iuuinois, USA. memsaunneee 
BOSTON - 


ou Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co,Ltd.London, Ont. STLOUIs 
“A hanger for any door that slides” 

















Swinging and Couch 
Hammocks 


The I. E. Palmer Company, Middle- 
town, Conn., and 334 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, offer several new items in 
hammocks to swing and couch ham- 
mocks for suspension anywhere from 
iron or wood collapsible frames. 

All of the “Arawana” line of sus- 
pended hammocks have continuous 
stringing at both ends, ending with 
adjustable hitch end rings which re- 
quire no rope knotting. The contin- 
uous stringing, at each end, is rein- 
forced, the cords passing through the 
ends of the spreader at the head and 
through the outer edges of the body 


General type of a large variety of designs 
and materials in the Arawana line 


of the hammock at the foot, giving 
greatly increased strength to the outer 
loops where the tension is greatest. 
Most Arawana hammocks have con- 
cealed, curved spreaders at the head, 
and, in the foot stringing, well fin- 
ished wood bars, with at each end a 
patented metal cap which prevents 
the stringing cord from catching and 
breaking at the end. These hammocks 
are shown in great variety of design, 
material, fac-simile colors and weaves 
in the company’s latest complete cata- 
log of hammocks and accessories, so 
that a buyer may see and show with- 
out prices, to a customer all patterns 
and designs exactly as made, if not in 
stock. 

The “Monarch” couch hammock 
swinging from frames, is made in two 
color combinations—khaki with light 








Monarch couch hammock, swing form 


blue binding and a dark slate with 
white binding. The cretonne designs 
include some of the following colors, 
namely, ecru, light blue and drab, 
black, white, red, green, olive and 
khaki, varying with the part of the 
hammock used in. 

These couch hammocks have a com- 
bination back rest and windshield at- 
tractively upholstered. All are sup- 
plied with two pillows made of same 
materials; also with a tubular steel 
hammock support finished in a color 
to match the hammock. 

The “Monarch” couch hammock has 


detachable supporting ends made of 
10-ounce duck, 25-in. high, which are 
attached by patented clips to the inner 
edges of the transverse members of 
the frame. There is also double end 
stringing and patented combination 
ring and rope hitch. The frames are 
of wood and tubular steel, fitted with 
rustless national spring fabrics. The 
mattress is extra thick, button-tufted 
i.ad side-stitched. The top is of duck 
(except in cretonne designs) and th: 
filling is of fine excelsior with cotton 
top. The hammock is finished with 
valance at sides and ends. 


Fountain Automobile Brush 


The Sanitax Brush Company, 2371 
So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl., 
manufacturing the Sanitax Fountain 
Automobile Brush, is introducing this 
handy accessory for automobile own- 
ers, garage and liverymen, for expe- 
ditiously cleaning motorcycles and 
cars, trucks, carriages and other 
vehicles. In use it is attached to an 
ordinary rubber hose through which 
flows a forceful brush-like spray for 
quick removal of mud, sand, grit or 
dust and without marring or scratch- 
ing finely finished bodies and in much 


Sanitax automobile brush 


less time than by ‘sponging, yet not 
dipping the hands into water. It is 
simple in construction and heavily 
plated. This device enables the user 
to easily concentrate effort on surfaces 
where most needed, the flowing water 
automatically removing the soil in 
little time. The brush, if unobtain- 
able from a dealer, will be sent for 
$3 in the U. S. A. or $3.50 to Canada, 
charges prepaid in both countries. 


Military Toilet Kit 


The Sanitax Sammy Military Toilet 
Kit, holding hair and hand brushes, 
highly polished indestructible metal- 
lic mirror and metal comb, is manu- 
factured by the Sanitax Brush Com- 
pany, 2371 So. Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. It is made in five styles, 
listed severally at $3.50, $4, $5 and 
$7.50 according to grade. The brushes 
are hand drawn, not machine made, 
in the Sanitax, patented, light open 
work metal construction, using se- 
lected bristles. The hair brush has 
penetrative (uneven) bristles for 
more readily reaching through even 
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thick hair to the scalp, and the bris- 
tles are warranted by the company 
not to loosen or fall out. The mirror 
is made of heavy brass, finely polished 
and heavily plated on both sides with 
an opening for hanging. Every ar- 
ticle in the kit is non-rustable, and 
each detail the company fully guar- 
antees. 

Outfit No. 1, contains an openback 
metal military hair brush with white 
Russian bristles, one similar hand 
brush, and one each unbreakable 
metal mirror and metal comb, in a 
durable case, finely lined. Outfit No. 2 
is the same except the bristles are 
gray instead of white. Outfit No. 8, 


Sanitazx toilet set 


is the same as No. 2, but the case is 
made of khaki. Outfit No. .4, $7.50, 
list is an Officer’s Kit, like No. 1, but 
with genuine leather case and brushes 
heavily gold plated. Outfit No. 5, has 
a black case, gray brushes and comb 
but no mirror. 


Catalogs and Publications 


BUFFALO ForGE COMPANY, Buffalo, 
N. Y.: Illustrated descriptive catalog 
of 112 pages, showing forges, blow- 
ers, exhaust fans, disk fans, drills, 
punches, shears, bending machines, 
tire setters, combination woodworking 
machines, steam engines and turbines, 
fan system apparatus for heating, 
ventilating, drying and mechanical 
draft, air washers, humidifiers and 
dehumidifiers. There is an alpha- 
betical index, also numerical indexes 
arranged first in order of old and new 
numbers, then in groups and in order 
‘of new and old numbers, for quick 
reference. 


LANDER& FRARY & CLARK, New 
Britain, Conn.: Volume 1 and No. 1 of 
the Universal Mirror, published 
largely for the company’s employees 
in the Government service, as well as 
those in the factories and branches. 
There are 24 pages, four containing 
an honor roll of employees enlisted in 
the war, totaling 234, a large pro- 
portion bearing foreign names. Fea- 
tures are camps in Texas and Con- 
necticut, references to the third 
Liberty loan, bowling notes, etc. 


OAKLEY CHEMICAL COMPANY, 22 
Thames Street, New York: Oakite 
service for the manufacturer of auto- 
mobiles, aeroplanes and accessories. 
This company manufactures materials 
which are used for cleaning, the pre- 
vention of rust, and supplies for the 
production of cutting and grinding 
compounds, described in booklet No. 
878. 


The PLYMOUTH CoRDAGE COMPANY, 
North Plymouth, Mass., and Welland, 
Canada: Monthly issue of Plymouth 
Products, No. 74, devoted specially to 
the cordage interests of this company. 


Reading matter continues on page 86 
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for critical owners 
especially designed for garages, 
simple and strong 
HIS bolt is made of malleable iron with steel connect- 
ing rods. It is designed so that one movement of the 
lever handle locks the doors at both top and bottom, 
and when bolted or unbolted the handle mechanism 
is arranged so that’it maintains its position. This is a very essen- 
tial feature when door is opened so that bottom bolt will not 
drag on floor, interfering with the movement of the door. 
The adjustable feature can not be tampered with after bolt is 
placed in position. 
The bolt is regularly made in two lengths, (7 feet to 8 feet— 
8 feet to 9 feet) taking in a wide range of adjustment. Can be 
furnished in any length desired at slight additional cost. ; 
For convenience in handling, we pack controlling lever, bolts, 





strikes and screws in a box. Connecting rods packed separate. 
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Satisfaction in Hardware 


ALLITH-PROUTY COMPANY 
DANVILLE, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


Door Hangers and Tracks, Garage Door Hardware, Fire Door Hardware 
Overhead Carriers, Spring Hinges, Rolling Ladders 
Light Hardware, Hardware Specialties 


CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


SHERWOOD, N. D.—The Consolidated Hardware Store has 
bought a hardware business here. The firm requests cata- 
logs on automobile accessories, baseball goods, belting and 
packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, 
dog collars, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, 
hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, prepared 
roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sew- 
ing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
tin shop and washing machines. 

Davis, OkLA.—C. H. Willis, who now owns the stock of 
J. C. Page, has increased his stock and requests catalogs on 
hardware and harness. 

HOOKER, OKLA.—The Haynes-Fleming hardware stock has 
been sold. The Haynes-Mayer Hardware is the purchaser. 

PURCELL, OKLA.—The Smith-Glasco Hardware Company 
has sold its stock to Smith Bros. 

WASHINGTON, OKLA.—The Moorhead Hardware Company 
has commenced business here, dealing in automobile acces- 
sories, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, churns, cream sepa- 
rators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dynamite, fishing 
tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, home barbers’ sup- 
plies, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, tin shop, wagons, buggies and washing 
machines. 

AGAR, S. D.—Edward Ryan has sold his hardware stock 
and business to J. B. Archer. 

WATERTOWN, S. D.—T. G. Lamm has succeeded Towslee 
& Towslee. 

GAINESVILLE, TEx.—Schad & Pulte have opened a store 
here. Their stock will consist of a line of the following, on 
which catalogs are requested: Builders’ hardware, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, ranges and 
cook stoves, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 

DAVENPORT, WASH.—The Denson & Cassels Company have 
taken over the stock of Denson & Son. 

CENTREVILLE, ALA.—The Meigs Hardware Company has 
succeeded to the business of the Shields-Meigs Hardware 
Company. 

BERRYVILLE, ARK.—The stock of the Walker Hardware & 
Lumber Company has been taken over by the Carroll County 
Hardware Company, which now carries a stock of automobile 
accessories, builders’ hardware, electrical household special- 
ties, hammocks and tents, mechanics’ tools, washing machines, 
shelf hardware, etc. 

ANTIOCH, CAL.—The Antioch Hardware & Furniture Com- 
pany has recently disposed of its stock of belting and pack- 
ing, children’s vehicles, kitchen housefurnishings, ranges and 
cook stoves, ete., to Trembath & Frederickson. 

CoLusA, CAL.——The Colusa Implement Company has opened 
a store here to handle tractors, automobiles, auto trucks and 
farm implements. 

CORCORAN, CAL.—B. H. Carden now owns the stock of EF. M. 
Clark, consisting of automobile accessories, baseball goods, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, churns, cream separators, cutlery, 
dog collars, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, plumbing department, prepared roofing, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, sport- 
ing goods and washing machines. 

HEALDSBURG, CAL.—Horton & Stevenson have transferred 
their hardware business to Rose, Stevenson & Emerson. The 
new concern will carry a complete stock of the following 
lines: Automobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom 
fixtures, belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream sepa- 
rators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical house- 
hold specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, heating stoves, heavy farm imple- 
ments, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen 
housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry sup- 
plies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, re- 
frigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, sporting goods, 
tin shop, wagons and buggies, and washing machines. 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL.—The Holiday Hardware Company 
has commenced business at 934 State Street. 

WATSONVILLE, CAL.—Charles W. Leu is now sole owner of 
the business formerly conducted under the name of Leu & 
Johnston, established in 1884. 

SPiriIr LAKE, IpDAHO.—The stock of H. A. Howe has been 
sold. M. M. Gaiser, the purchaser, requests catalogs on the 
following lines: Automobile accessories, baseball goods, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buge’y whips, 


builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, 
fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, 
hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, plumbing department, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing ma- 
chines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, 
toys, games, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—The Macy Hardware & Electric Company, 
2663 East Seventy-fifth Street, has bought the stock of 
Walter Brown and added a line of electrical and contractors’ 
supplies. - 

JACKSONVILLE, ILL.—George S. Gay has sold his stock to 
the Alexander Mercantile Company. 

Quincy, ILL.—The Tenk Hardware Company has bought 
the business of the Fischer Iron & Steel Company. 

VIRGIL, ILL.—S. J. Welter has sold his stock of belting and 
packing, builders’ hardware, cutlery, electrical household 
specialties, washing machines, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, hammocks and tents, etc., to Frank W. Turk. A stock 
of electrical goods will also be carried. 

HAGERSTOWN, IND.—P. J. Stanley has commenced business 
here under the name of the Stanley Hardware. Among the 
lines handled will include automobile accessories, baseball 
goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and glassware, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline en- 
gines, hammocks, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm im- 
plements, heavy hardware, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen 
housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing depart- 
ment, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, toys, games, wagons, and washing 
machines. ? 

ELLSworTH, Iowa.—The Ellsworth Hardware Company re- 
quests catalogs on builders’ hardware, churns, cutlery, dyna- 
mite, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines. 
heating stoves, heavy hardwdare, lubricating oils, ranges and 
cook stoves, shelf hardware, toys, and washing machines. 

Fort Dopcr, Ilowa.—Wesley Johnson, successor to Fleck & 
Kaufman, 1108 Central Avenue, requests catalogs on the fol- 
lowing items: Builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cutlery, dog collars, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, 
hammocks and tents, heating stove, home barbers’ supplies, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry 
supplies, prepared roofing, ranges and cook stoves, refrig- 
erators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, 
and washing machines. 

EDNA, KAN.—Rich & Tilton have bought the hardware stock 
of Rich & Baker. 

OTTAWA, KAN.—John K. Wright has retired as manager of 
the Wilson-Wright Hardware Company, 230 South .Main 
Street, and has been succeeded by A. J. Broderson. 

CARSON CITy, Micn.—N. H. Geller is the new owner of the 
3ower & Geller stock. 

Fosston, MINN.—Lewis G. Hancock and Edward O. Rand- 
kley have formed a partnership under the name of Hancock 
& Randkley, and are successors to Randkley & Co. Their 
stock will comprise the following, on which catalogs are re- 
quested: Automobile accessories, baseball goods, belting and 
packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, elec- 
trical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture 
department, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, ham- 
mocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm imple- 
ments, heavy hardware, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen 
housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, pumps. ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, wagons, buggies 
and washing machines. 

HARMONY, MINN.—The Hallisy & Riseland stock has 
changed hands. tiseland & McGee are the purchasers. 
They request catalogs on automobile accessories, baseball 
goods, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream 
separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
dog collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, ham- 
mocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
home barbers’ supplies, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, toys, games, 

yagons, buggies and washing machines. 

WATERVILLE, MINN.—J. H. Hughes is purchaser of the stock 
of Hultgren & Hughes. 

FAYETTE, Mo.—The L. R. Mann Hardware Company has 
added a line of farm tractors to its regular stock. 

PHILIPSBURG, Mont.—A hardware business has been estab- 
lished here by the Philipsburg Hardware. 


Reading matter continues on page 88 
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BREAD MAKERS, FOOD CHOPPERS 
PERCOLATORS, BUTTER MERGERS 


Landers, Frary @ Clark, New Britain, Conn. 





Hercules Giant and Junior 
Spark Plugs 


The Eclipse Mfg. Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., is marketing the Hercu- 
les Giant and Junior spark plugs and 
supplying attractive displays to assist 
sales. The porcelain used in all pres- 
ent Hercules models more closely ap- 
proximates stone than any material 
they have ever used, this porcelain 
being made by the Hercules Porcelain 
Company, an auxiliary organization. 
The plugs are offered as impervious to 
heat, vibration and oil. The spring 
gland slips over the porcelain beneath 
an outer lock nut and its lower flange 
rides on top of the shoulder, absorb- 
ing contraction and expansion by its 
sliding motion, taking up any slack or 
loosening which may occur through 
expansion. The copper asbestos seat 


i 


Hercules Giant and Junior pattern spark 
plugs 


is still used underneath the shoulder, 
but is relieved of excessive strain be- 
cause of spring action by the upper 
gland. The combined operation of 
this double packing system serves to 
hold the compression tight, absorbing 
shock and strain and maintaining cor- 
rect alignment and rigidity against 
contraction and expansion. The gland 
is turned from highly tempered steel 
and guaranteed by the company to re- 
tain its resiliency. 

As a sales help for dealers there is 
available a display serving for both 


daylight window trim and illuminated 
or electric exhibition at night. This 
outfit can be had only on special re- 
quest when accompanied by a bona 
fide order for not less than 12 doz. 
Hercules Giant or 24 doz. Hercules 
Junior spark plugs. 


Window trim for dayligh: oy illuminated 


display 


The Giant model is packed in sub- 
stantial individual boxes, nested 
twelve to each container, and the 
Junior model in fold cartons, twelve 
to the container. 


Marshall Catalog 


A. H. Marshall, Inc., Plattsburgh, 
N. Y., has issued a catalog of 82 
pages illustrating a comprehensive 
line of automobile accessories whole- 
saled by this company. This line is 
in addition to the company’s regular 
business in hardware, sporting goods 
and builders’ supplies. A separate 
price list is included for dealers, inde- 
pendent of the prices printed in the 
body of the book. 


Auto Supply Catalog 


Nichols, Dean & Gregg, Eighth and 
Sibley Streets, St. Paul, Minn., have 
issued catalog No. 8 of automobile 
accessories, garage equipment, trucks 
and tractor supplies, covering 275 
large pages. There is also a dealers’ 
price list, giving discounts and net 
prices separately. 


Petry Cut-Out 


The Petry cut-out, made by the 
N. A. Petry Company, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., will operate in connection 
with cars from the most expensive 
through the different grades to Fords. 
When open, there is a positive cut-off; 
closed, there is free passage of gases 
to the muffler without back pressure 


Petry cut-out, regular type 


or valve flutter. There is an especially 
flexible spring which insures easy ac- 
tion, the big leverage, owing to the 
position of the control lever, contrib- 
uting to ease in valve action. 

Heat will not affect the spring, it 
being placed so as to prevent hot 
gases from annealing it. The tension 


Petry cut-out special for Fords 


is accurately set when leaving the 
factory, but if for any reason it be- 
comes necessary to alter the tension, 
it can be done by turning a nut, which 
automatically locks itself to any re- 
quired tension. 

The cut-out has a large ventilator 
in megaphone shape, which materially 
increases the sound of exhausts when 


Reading matter continues on page 90 
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Tire Making and Merchandising 


A Text-Book and Buyer’s Guide Designed Especially 
for the Accessory Dealer 
By F. R. GOODELL 


(THE publication of this comprehensive vol- 

ume of tire data comes at a most opportune 
moment for the uses of the Hardware Trade. 
Aside from being an unusually readable book, 
it is intensely practical. 


The need of an authoritative text book on this 
subject has been a long-felt want. ‘The tire 
business, now the third greatest industry in our 
country, has ceased to be a game, has become, 
in fact, a big business for big business men. 


Individuals perhaps can afford to learn by their own mis- 
takes, but business men must learn to profit by the 


Content. by Chapters: : ; 
mistakes of others. In these times of careful merchan- 


I—The Tire Game. 
1I—What Rubber Is. 
11I—Development of Tire 

Making. 
1V—Manufacturing Mile- 
age. 


dising and keen competition no preventable mistakes can 
be tolerated. 


Knowledge is the throttle valve of business. The pent 


V—Manufacturing Slants 
and Angles. 
Vi—Analyzing Tire 
Costs. ‘ 
Vil—Merchandising Tires 
for Profit. 
Vill—Marketing Methods. 
IX—Adjustments. 
X—Tire Lingo—A Deal- 
er’s Dictionary. 
XI—Tables Showing Tire 
Equipment of Pleas- 
ure Cars, Production 
Statistics, Etc. 


228 Pages 4} x7} inches. 
Cloth Bound. Price $2.00 


up power of brains, of capital and of organization must 
have a point of leverage before that power can be applied. 
A copy of “Tire Making and Merchandising” will be a 
tremendous asset to the Jobber, Sales Manager or Sales- 
man, and indispensable to the dealer and clerk. 


The book balances theory with actual practice, giving 
an unbiased discussion of every factor essential to intelli- 
gent tire salesmanship, with practical suggestions for 
profitable merchandising. The author carries the reader 
thru every stage of tire making from crude rubber 
and raw fabric to the finished product. A spotlight 1s 
focused on such vital topics as— 


The business itself and the average dealer’s share in it—The Tire of 
today—Evolution of Tire Types—Rim fundamentals—S. A. E. Standard 
Sizes and ‘“‘Oversizes’’—The ‘oversize’ formula—Essential parts of a 
tire—Three major vulcanizing methods—Analyzing Non-Skid values— 
A word on ‘“Hand-Made” Tires—Cord vs. Fabric construction—Best 
selling sizes and why—Future trend of market—Sound methods of order- 
ing and stock-keeping—Making every dollar count—Some practical 
short cuts—Getting at Profits—Starting the sales campaign—Practical 
selling hints—Getting in tune with demand—Selling the Ford owner— 
How to get Winter business—Service and how to give it—When to adjust 
and how—Taking the ire out of Tires—a visit to the Tire Morgue—-Some 
crimes against mileage—Wasting one hundred and fifty million dollars— 


TIRE LINGO, a Dealer’s Dictionary. 


These are but a few of the muggets—the book itself is a real mine of timely facts 
approached from a new and refreshing angle. Copiously illustrated and made clear 


by numerous original charts and tables. 


Sent Prepaid for $2.00 by 


UU. P.C. BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


HARDWARE AGE AND MOTOR WORLD BOOK DEPT. 
243-249 West 39th Street, New York 
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in use, thereby facilitating detection 
of the slightest variation of firing in 
each cylinder. The control lever has 
a patented feature which permits of 
taking any of seven positions, thus in- 
suring easier installation. 

The Petry cut-out special for 
Fords, we are advised, is as carefully 
made as those supplied for the most 
luxurious cars. It is also pointed out 
that in case of horn trouble the cut- 
out serves as an efficient warning 
signal. 


Petry Universal pedal 


The Petry Universal pedal, patent 
applied for, is adjustable to pull or 
push, or any purpose for which a 
pedal is intended, as for muffler cut- 
outs, accelerator, exhaust whistle or 
horn and heater valve. It is made of 
high-grade steel with a special pro- 
cessed gun-barrel finish, not plated. 


Cellbeam Spotlight 


A hand lamp that meets all legal 
requirements everywhere is sold by 
the Cellbeam Corporation, 501 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. It is not a 
windshield attachment but a _ con- 
cealed spot light that throws a beam 
500 feet and is immensely ‘valuable 
as a trouble lamp besides. It may 
be kept in a door pocket or attached 
to the instrument board with a clip. 
Objects close at hand are illuminated 


“Sls 


Cellbeam spotlight 


by a diffused glow. It weighs less 
than a pound. It uses a 30 candle- 
power bulb and operates either on 
storage battery, set of dry cells or 
Ford magneto. It will operate on 
regular circuit of electric vehicles. It 
comes ready to attach. It is made to 
sell for $5. It may be used on motor 
boats as well as automobiles. 


Automobile License Holder 


A practical little accessory for own- 
ers of automobiles and motor cycles is 
a license holder, No. 56, made by the 
Morgan Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., Keene, N. H., shown exact size. 
It is compact and inconspicuous, the 


Automobile License Holder, No. 56 


outer dimensions when closed (includ- 
ing ring) being but 3 x 3 3/16 in. over 
all. It is always desirable for the pos- 
sessor of a license to have it handy 
when out with the car, this device 
making it easier to satisfy traffic of- 
ficers ina pinch. This moisture proof 
container, it is suggested, is also read- 
ily adaptable for carrying a moderate 
amount of reserve funds in bills or 
checks, and canbe profitably retailed 
at 25 cents each. 


Combination Spring Arm 
Bumper 


The U. S. Auto Bumper Company, 
115-117 East Thirtieth Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., has put on the market a new 
model McGregor Combination Spring 
Arm Bumper, patent applied for, de- 
signed for all cars with extended 
frame front and rear. Some of its 


ce” 
Late type of McGregor Combination Spring 
Bumper for any car with extended frame 
are rigidity, with 
The various types of 
round, tee, and 


characteristics 
spring action. 
channel, diamond, 
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spring bars are made of high carbon 
steel. The spring members are fash. 


ioned from high carbon spring stee] 
and provided with universal adjust. 
able brackets which will readily fit 


Bumper suitable for elliptic spring, rea; 
v1ew 

any make of car except Ford, Chev- 
rolet, Saxon, Jackson and Franklin, 
Special bumpers can be supplied to 
order for the Ford, Chevrolet, Sax- 
on and Franklin. Among its fea- 
tures are an attractive design, sub- 
stantial construction, and the bar 
carried at the right level which fully 
protects from possible injury the vul- 
nerable front and rear of a vehicle. 
This bumper can be easily installed 
and fitted to the correct position. 


Repair Tag File 

Stevens & Co., 375 Broadway, New 
York, manufacturers of automobile 
and cycle specialties, have improved 
repair shop efficiency through the 
production of a Simplified Accounts 
file through which to make easier 
bookkeeping on repair jobs. The fie 
is intended for use in connection with 
Stevens Repair Tags, of which there 
are three divisions: one for tags on 
jobs which have been delivered and 
paid for; another for tags on work 
delivered but charged and a th'rd for 
holding a reserve supply of tags. 

With this file the dealer can deter- 
mine instantly the facts on each job 
delivered; whether it has been paid 
for or charged. The tags also afford 


Simplified accounts file, with repair tags 


information regarding repair instruc- 
tions, the material used and the time 
consumed by the repairmam Each 
Stevens tag is serially numbered in 
red, the number being duplicated on 
the stub which becomes the custom- 
er’s receipt. The Simplified Accounts 
File will be given free with each order 
for 1,000 repair tags. 





tags 





